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The Meaning and Pronunciation of 
Michilimackinac 


General Introduction by George S. May 


In 1956, as PART OF ITs Information Leaflet series, the Michigan 
Historical Commission published a brief discussion of the meaning 
of the word Michilimackinac. Written by the noted University of 
Michigan anthropologist and archaeologist, Dr. Emerson F. Green- 
man, who has devoted over thirty years to the study of the Indians 
of the Great Lakes, the article caused much comment and stimulated 
other individuals interested in the same subject to express their 
views. Because of the recent greatly increased attention that has 
been focused on the history of the Straits, Michigan History 
is publishing in slightly revised form Dr. Greenman’s article to- 
gether with five other contributions relating to this perplexing 
problem in semantics. 

The correct definition and pronunciation of Michilimackinac, 
or as it is more frequently written in the short form of Mackinac, 
has long had a leading place among the many questions debated 
by historians of the Straits of Mackinac region.. The French 
Jesuit missionaries, who came to this area beginning in 1670 and 
were the first to leave written records concerning it, wrote of the 
“Isle of Missilimackinac,” which, they reported, had once been the 
home of an Indian tribe of that name. According to Indian tradi- 
tions, this Algonquian tribe was wiped out by the Iroquois hundreds 
of years ago in retaliation for a raid it had made on Iroquois terri- 
tory. The island had been named in memory of these Indians by 
their friends, the Chippewa and the Ottawa.? 


1For some of the other questions, see George S. May, ed., “The Mission of 
~ lee Father Marquette,” in Michigan History, 42:257-87 (Septem- 

r, 1958). 

2See Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments: Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 
1610-1791; the Original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with English Trans- 
lations and Notes; Illustrated by Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles, 55:159 
(Cleveland, 1896-1901); and Andrew J. Blackbird, Complete both Early and 
Late History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan; A Grammar 
of their Language; Personal and Family History of Author, 11-14 (Harbor 
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This explanation of the derivation of the word Michilimackinac 
has been accepted by a number of authorities.2 One of these, the 
noted missionary and authority on Indian languages, the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Gagnieur, S. J., went beyond the derivation and declared 
that the name of the Michilimackinigog Indians, after whom, ac- 
cording to Ottawa tradition, the island had been named, meant 
Big Turtle Clan.4 This would support the earliest and still the 
most popular explanation of the meaning of Michilimackinac. 
Cadillac, who commanded the French fort at St. Ignace from 1694 
to 1697, in a lengthy description of the region and its inhabitants 
declared: “The word Missilimakinak means ‘Island of the Tortoise.’ 
The reason why it is so called may be either because it is shaped 
like a tortoise, or because one was found in the vicinity.”5 Through 
the years this definition has had by far the widest circulation, with 
the usual basis for the definition being a fancied resemblance of 
Mackinac Island to a turtle. 

Although Cadillac knew the language of the Indians and pre- 
sumably based his statement on this knowledge and on his conver- 
sations with the natives, his turtle theory has been generally re- 
jected by writers in the past century. In the present collection of 
articles, however, Harry Dever, formerly of St. Ignace and now of 
Mt. Pleasant, on the basis of his knowledge of the Chippewa and 
Ottawa languages acquired from his Indian wife and her people, 
Springs, Mich., 1897). Blackbird guessed the massacre of the “Mishine- 
mackinawgoes” had taken place five or six hundred years ago. The Jesuits 
in the mg 1670's, however, reported that a few of the tribe were still 
living in the Straits area. 

8See, for example, the Rev. William F. Gagnieur, S. J., “Indian Place 
Names in the Upper Peninsula and Their Interpretations,” in Michigan 
History, 2:527-28 (July, 1918); William L. Jenks, Leven and Meaning of 
the County Names of Michigan,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 38:448 
(Lansing, 1912); and Frederick Webb Hodge, ed., Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30, 1:857 CWashington, [1907]). 

‘Rev. William F. Gagnieur, S. J., The Old Mission of St. Ignace, Michigan. 
This unpublished manuscript, now in the Michigan Historical Commission 
Archives, was read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan 
in St. Ignace on July 28, 1927. 

5Pierre Margry, ed., Documents et établissements des francois dans l’ouest 
et dans le sud de l’'Amérique Septentrionale. Typed —— translation at 
Michigan Historical Commission Archives, 5:263. A translation of this same 
document appears in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 16:350 (Madison, 
nape For evidence of the popularity of the turtle theory see the great num- 


ber of times it is mentioned in accounts quoted in Edwin O. Wood, Historic 
Mackinac, 2 vols. (New York, 1918). 
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declares that the turtle definition is the correct one, while Dr. 
Greenman believes that it may be valid for the Indian term for 
Mackinac Island. 

A definition which has become almost as widely accepted is one 
that was expounded by one of Cadillac’s contemporaries, Claude 
Charles Le Roy, Bacqueville de la Potherie, in his Histoirie de 
YAmérique septentrionale, first published in 1716. According to 
La Potherie, Indians in the Straits area believed that “Michilimack- 
inak” was where the supernatural friend of the Indians, Michapous, 
had dwelt the longest. On the island he was said to have left behind 
some spirits, called Imakinagos. “As the inhabitants of this island 
are large and strong, this island has taken its name from those spirits; 
and it is called Michilimackinak, as who should say Micha-Imakinak 
— for in the Outaoiiak language micha means ‘great,’ ‘stout,’ and 
‘much.’"® The “great spirit” definition has been accepted and 
elaborated upon by many writers since La Potherie, including 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, who, however, had some difficulty in choos- 
ing between it and the turtle theory.’ 

Among other definitions of Michilimackinac is one which was 
advanced by Dr. William Jones of the Field Museum and merits 
special attention because of its author's reputation as a leading 
authority on Indian languages. Chippewa Indians in Minnesota 
told Dr. Jones that Michilimackinac means “place of the big 
wounded or big lame person.” Commenting on this definition a 
colleague of Dr. Jones cautioned that it “may be an instance of 
folk etymology.”® Such a criticism could be applied to any attempt 
to reconstruct the meaning of an Indian word by talking with In- 
dians many centuries removed from the time in which the term 
originated. 

6Emma Helen Blair, ed., The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and Region of the Great Lakes, 1:287 (Cleveland, 1911). La Potherie’s 
history is translated in this work. 

TSchoolcraft’s views may be conveniently consulted in Wood, Historic Mack- 
inac, 2:59-60, and 2:144-45. Among others who have advocated the “great 
spirit” definition in one form or another are W. P. Strickland, Old Mackinaw; 
or, The Fortress of the Lakes and Its Surroundings, 9 (Philadelphia, 1860); 
William W. Johnson, “Indian Names in the County of Mackinac,” in Mich- 
igan Historical Collections, 12:376 (Lansing, 1888); and John Read Bailey, 
Mackinac, Formerly Michilimackinac: A History and Guide Book with Map, 


McMillan Edition, 29-32 (Ann Arbor, 1904). 
8Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians, 1:783. 
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Other interpretations have related the meaning of Michilimack- 
inac to outstanding physical features of the island. Major Dwight 
H. Kelton, who was stationed at Fort Mackinac for a number of 
years, contended that Michilimackinac is a term referring to Mack- 
inac Island's famous Arch Rock, although he admitted that such 
a definition was “utterly unknown” among modern Indians of the 
area. Still another writer maintained that Michi Mackinack means 
“great monsters,” the monsters being the tall conical rock forma 
tions, one of which is found on Mackinac Island while others may 
be seen in and near St. Ignace. These rock cones, this writer said, 
were believed by the Indians to have been created as dwelling 
places for the Great Spirits.'° 

The special importance of this last definition is that it enabled 
its protagonist to explain the use of the term as a geographical 
name for the island and the adjacent mainland on the Upper 
Peninsula. Along a similar line, the definition set forth by Emer- 
son R. Smith, president of the Michilimackinac Historical Society, 
in the present symposium, translates Michilimackinac as “Land of 
the Great Fault.” Mr. Smith believes the “Great Fault” is the 
deep, seemingly bottomless crevice found in the surface of the land 
at St. Ignace. However, it should be pointed out that a similar 
“great fault” is found on Mackinac Island, which crack has been 
regarded with much awe by Indians as the work of the great Man- 
itou.1! Thus this definition also could apply both to the mainland 
and the island. 

Although most writers have assumed that the meaning of Mich- 
ilimackinac must somehow be connected with Mackinac Island, 
this may be an incorrect assumption. Dr. Greenman, in his article, 
contends that much of the misunderstanding over the meaning of 
Michilimackinac stems from the fact that two “almost identical” 
words were used by the Indians to designate, on the one hand, 
Mackinac Island, and, on the other, the Straits of Mackinac. At 
any event, it is apparent from old maps and records that Michili- 
mackinac was a term applied by the French to the entire area of 


®Dwight H. Kelton, Indian Names of Places near the Great Lakes, quoted 
in Wood, Historic Mackinac, 2:631. 

10Charles Ellis, “Michilimackinak,” in the American Magazine for March, 
1888, quoted in Wood, Historic Mackinac, 2:53-54. 

11Stanley Newton, Mackinac Island and Sault Ste. Marie, 67 (n. p., n. d.). 
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the Straits. This widespread application of the term has continued 
to the present day when, in addition to the island, this historic 
name is borne by the Straits of Mackinac, Fort Michilimackinac, 
Fort Mackinac, Mackinac County, Mackinaw City, the city of 
Mackinac Island, and the Mackinac Bridge. Through the years a 
special type of boat, blanket, hat, jacket, and trout also has been 
distinguished by the name Mackinac or Mackinaw. 

While the variety of ways in which the word has been used has 
helped to cloud its meaning, another factor which may have made 
it impossible to determine the correct translation is the bewilder- 
ing variety of spellings that were employed until the nineteenth 
century when the present spelling of Michilimackinac became gen- 
erally accepted. One compilation, far from complete, lists 68 dif- 
ferent ways in which the word has been spelled.12 These variations 
were the result of French efforts to set down on paper an Indian 
word. Since the Indians had no written language and some of 
the Indian sounds had no equivalents in the French alphabet, the 
French and those who followed them could only approximate the 
true sound of the word through phonetic spelling. 

The manner in which Michilimackinac was spelled during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries throws some light on how 
people in those days pronounced the word. The accepted pronun- 
ciation among inhabitants of the Straits area since the early nine- 
teenth century, at least, has been with the final “c” silent. A 
“cultured native” of Mackinac Island told the historian Reuben 
Gold Thwaites that the only person he could recall who said 
“Mackin-ack” was Samuel Abbott of the American Fur Company, 
“who was regarded in his day as an eccentric.”!* Nevertheless, 
despite the assertion “that to the ears of residents, and old habitues 
and lovers of the island, it is almost distressful and irritating to 
hear it called anything other than Mackinaw,"'* a few people, 
besides the outsider who is unacquainted with local usage, have 
insisted that the final “c” in Mackinac is meant to be sounded. 


12Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians, 1:857. The list was reprinted 
in Wood, Historic Mackinac, and is included at the end of the article by 
Albert H. Marckwardt in this issue of Michigan History. 

13Reuben Gold Thwaites, “The Story of Mackinac,” in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, 14:10 (Madison, 1898). 

14Meade C. Williams, Early Mackinac: A Sketch Historical and Descriptive, 
14 (New York, 1919). 
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One of these individualists is Mr. William K. Kelsey of the Detroit 


News whose newspaper column dealing with this subject is re- 
printed here together with the vigorous rebuttal penned by Ernest 
H. Rankin of the Marquette County Historical Society for the 
Marquette Mining Journal. 

Historically, it would appear that there is plenty of support for 
either pronunciation. Edward J. Wahla of the Aboriginal Research 
Club of Detroit has declared that the early spellings of Michili- 
mackinac clearly indicate an attempt “to maintain a difficult Indian 
nasal and guttural sound found in the original.” Other words of 
Ottawa origin presented the same problem. Ottawa itself was 
spelled with a “k” ending for many years. The word bayou is 
another Indian word which is spelled bayouk in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions. Mr. Wahla points out that while these words lost their “k” 
endings and pronunciation, words of French origin with “ac” end- 
ings have retained both the ending and the hard “k” sound. With 
regard to Michilimackinac he concludes “that the ‘aw’s’ have it, 
but 250 years ago the ‘ac’s’ had it. Perhaps to end the controversy 
we should return to the original Indian ‘oongk.’ ”!5 

Among the present group of writers, Harry Dever, while he 
humorously titles his article, “Back the Attack! It’s ‘Mackinack,’” 
is not ready to say that one pronunciation is better than another. 
In the concluding article of this series the noted linguistic author- 
ity, Professor Albert H. Marckwardt of the University of Michigan, 
traces the history of the pronunciation of Michilimackinac through 
an analysis of the different ways in which it has been spelled, but 
he concludes that in so far as a “correct” pronunciation is concerned 
“present usage is the only criterion.” 

No doubt the arguments will continue both regarding the mean- 
ing and the pronunciation of Michilimackinac, but by presenting 
the viewpoints of the six writers in the articles that follow it is 
believed that some new light may be shed which will contribute 
to a better understanding of this interesting question. 


15Edward J. Wahla, “Mackin-aw or Mackin-ac?” in The Totem Pole, 24: 1-2 
(February 6, 1950). 

















THE MEANING OF MICHILIMACKINAC 


Emerson F. Greenman 


Tue Srrarrs oF Mackinac were known as Michilimackinac or 
Michinimackina up to about a hundred years ago.! These are the 
most frequent spellings, but there are about sixty others. The word 
is translated in the Handbook of American Indians as “place of the 
big, wounded lame person,” a meaning arrived at entirely on a 
linguistic basis. In another account the word is derived from 
“Michinimakinagog,” the name of a legendary people, — “strange 
Indians who rove through the woods but are never seen.” The 
most common translation is “Great Turtle,” a reference to Mack- 
inac Island, which when seen from the east, has a profile like 
the back of a turtle. 

None of these explanations is satisfactory. In translating an 
Indian place name the character of the place itself must be con- 
sidered. “Michilimackinac” is the name of the straits, and some- 
times it was applied to the whole straits area. The island is called 
Mackinac because it is in the straits. Correct translation of the 
name involves an appreciation of the importance of this place to 
people whose only mode of water-travel was the birchbark canoe. 
At their narrowest the straits are about five miles across, and such 
a trip was not undertaken lightly in a craft as fragile as the birch- 
bark canoe. If a storm arose the chances of reaching the shore 
were not good, and a strong wind could blow the canoe into the 
open sea either to east or west. Nevertheless, it was an important 
crossing, and often the trip must be taken. 

The original form of “Michilimackinac” was “Michinimikana,” 
for the Algonquian dialects of the region have no letter “I.” “Mich- 
inimikana,” accented on the second syllable, is a composite word 
containing elements meaning great, road, and the act of departure 
or fading away, the latter especially on or over the water. The 
idea of a road is present because it was an oft-traveled route con- 
necting two otherwise isolated regions. This road was “great” in 

1Ed. note: This article was originally printed in multilithed form as the 


mere Historical Commission’s Information Series No. 97. The author has 
made slight changes in the wording of the article since it appeared in this form. 
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the sense of being a public road, and perhaps too because of its 
importance. Departure or fading away is expressed by the syllable 
“ni.” This is consistent with the Indian habit of seeing things in 
terms of motion, or actual shape, or distance. Thus their term for 
an edible root indicates that something is pulled out of something 
else. They have no word for “root” as the part of a plant that is 
underground. 

“Makinak” is a word for “turtle” in the Ojibway language. “Mik- 
ana” is the word for “road.” It is possible that Mackinac Island 
did receive its name in the past one hundred years because its 
profile is like a turtle’s back, while at the same time the almost 
identical word “Mikana” was used in the name of the straits. This 
accounts for the confusion between “Mackinaw” and “Mackinac.” 


MICHILIMACKINAC: LAND OF THE GREAT FAULT 


Emerson R. Smith 


WITH MANY EYES TURNED TO THE MACKINAC AREA as Michigan’s 
great transportation wonder, the Mackinac Bridge, came into being, 
the pronunciation, meaning, and origin of the word “Mackinac” 
were further explored by students of history. The somewhat meager 
sources of printed information were tapped for all their worth, and 
the ancient history of Michilimackinac — the original Mackinac — 
was called to the attention of the interested public. The Michili- 
mackinac Historical Society made this study a part of its program, 
endeavoring to supplement the recorded material with firsthand 
local research. 

One local student, Harry Dever, who has made the meaning 
of terms and their history connection a hobby over a five-year 
period, developed some excellent conclusions on the meaning of 
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Michilimackinac. He wrote the following ditty, which seems apro- 
pos of the situation: 

Definitely off the track 

Are those who call it Mackinac 

Sophisticates lay down the law— 

The proper word is Mackinaw 

The Indians say the both are wrong 

It should be Shinna-mahkinong. 

According to Mr. Dever, the last part of the above name, “Mahk- 
inong,” gives the original Indian name for the French word “Mack- 
inac.” The first syllable, “Shin” was at first spoken as “M’shin.” 
The French made it “Michi,” or “M’shee.” The second syllable, 
“na” is a connection, and the French made it “li,” introducing an 
“!’ sound, which is not in the Indian language. 

Further elaborating, this student stated that the first part of the 
name meant “great,” and the last part refers to a place, so that, in 
short, the Indians were referring to a “great” place, spot, or area. 
Dever's conclusion is that the name may refer to a place of great 
battle, but he was not certain of it, as the Indians who gave him 
other pertinent information gave him little on the character of 
the place. One thing of which he is definite is that the turtle 
explanation is incorrect. He states that the Indian name for turtle 
is “m’sheekan,” and became applied to Mackinac through corrup- 
tion in speech and faulty interpretation.’ 

Dr. Emerson Greenman, anthropologist and Indian scholar of 
the University of Michigan, also wrote on the origin of the word, 
“Michilimackinac,” and concluded that it might be interpreted to 
mean, “Great Road of Departure.” This comes close to our society's 
conclusion, and it is our belief that had Dr. Greenman been thor- 
oughly acquainted with the area and had benefited from contact 
with native Indians he might have concurred exactly with the 
findings of our members. 

Our society’s research was thorough, and all authentic and orig- 
inal sources of information available were studied, which included 
ancient maps, and the reports of adventurers and Jesuits of the 
seventeenth century. The research among Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians locally was a great advantage enjoyed by us. We relied for 


1Ed. note: At the time the author wrote this article he had not seen Harry 
Dever’s most recent statements on the meaning of Michilimackinac. 
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the most part on the research by Mrs. Margaret Lambert, who dis- 
cussed “Michilimackinac” with various Indians over a period of 
months. Mrs. Lambert is a Mackinac County school teacher, and 
a great-granddaughter of Chief Blackbird, an interpreter under 
Henry R. Schoolcraft at Mackinac Island in the 1830's. Not only 
was Mrs. Lambert well equipped from an academic standpoint, 
but she had the advantage of being able to speak to Indians in 
their native tongue. Her special value in research of this kind is 
that she “thinks in Indian.” 

According to Mrs. Lambert, the original name of the French 
word, “Michilimackinac,” was Mishi-nni-maki (or maka) -nong. 
That was the way it sounded, she stated, and the name may be 
spelled with several variations. It was only the sound that was 
handed down, not the spelling, said this student, and it is the 
spelling which often resulted in incorrect interpretations. Of course, 
Mrs. Lambert was in a most favorable position to distinguish be- 
tween the pure and the corrupt. She stated that corruption in the 
pronunciation of the end of the word led to the misleading turtle 
theory, and agreed with Harry Dever in this respect. 

Our research shows that Michilimackinac was the name given to 
the lower part of the Upper Peninsula’s mainland — now the St. 
Ignace area — and for a long time preceding the coming of the 
French it bore the Indian name, Mishinnimakinong. The period 
of Indian occupancy is unknown. Mrs. Lambert stated that the 
Indians did not live on Mackinac Island nor on any island in the 
vicinity. The reasons are obvious: such places did not provide 
free and easy travel nor was there an abundance of game for hunt- 
ing. Her conclusion agrees with Mr. Dever’s who derived his in- 
formation from an entirely different group of native Indians. The 
lack of artifacts found on surrounding islands bears out this con- 
clusion. According to our members who have studied Indian settle- 
ments and early habitation, Mackinac Island was unnamed until 
some time in the eighteenth century, not being a part of the early 
French or Indian regime.? Mrs. Lambert broke down the ancient 


2Ed. note: The Jesuit map of Lake Superior, published in 1672, and La- 
hontan’s map of the straits area, based on his visit there in 1688 and published 
in 1703, both contain an “Isle of Missilimakinak” which is unmistakably in 
the same location as Mackinac Island. These maps are reproduced in Mich- 
igan History, 42: between 266-67, and 277 (September, 1958). 
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name of this area as follows: Mishi — great, nni (a connecting 
sound), maki — fault, nong — land or place. 

Putting the translations together she came up with the phrase, 
“Land of the Great Fault.” While this definition agrees with most 
others that the name springs from a land peculiarity, and that it 
pertains to a place rather than an object, spirit, or person, the 
word “fault” may puzzle some readers. The unusual rock forma- 
tion in the St. Ignace area will explain what is meant. Extending 
for some distance on the hill in the vicinity of the Catholic convent 
there is a crevice in the rocks which seems to have no bottom. It 
has been used for drainage purpose for many years. To the resi- 
dents of this area it has been somewhat of a mystery, and many 
adults recall that as children they dropped small stones in this crack 
and listened without result. Over the years, however, this crack 
has become partly covered by dirt and stones; and it has not dis- 
turbed local residents greatly, who assume that the earthquake or 
whatever caused it thousands of years ago, would not be likely to 
occur again. The Indian, however, with his imagination and keen 
native intelligence, believed that it was an unnatural phenomenon. 
His awe may explain the Indian settlements being located at a 
considerable distance from the earth fault, to the north or west, 
beyond the creeks which flowed into Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

One result of the Michilimackinac study is the determination 
that the St. Ignace area was an island in the days of Mishinnimak- 
inong. Indians traveled by canoe across the country via lakes and 
rivers which connected the Lake Huron cove near the site of the 
Marquette mission with the Indian settlement on Lake Michigan 
at Gros Cap. The studies of Harry Dever, Margaret Lambert, and 
others revealed that this water passage was a route for all, whether 
fur traders, Indians, or explorers. 

Helen Martin, Michgian Conservation Department geologist, in- 
forms us that the lower end of the peninsula—the St. Ignace 
area — was at one time an island with a large expanse of water in 
the now marshy areas to the north. Today, with the recession of 
the water, and the filling of the streams through erosion, the cross- 
country water passage outlining the one-time island is not as plainly 
marked as in the days of the Michilimackinac era. Undoubtedly, 
the canoe passage was still in use, however, when the French came 
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here, judging from the account of Father Claude Dablon who 
wintered at Michilimackinac in 1670. In his description of the St. 
Ignace area he refers to it as Michilimackinac Isle. This reference 
misled some writers and students who perused the Jesuit Relations 
and without too much study assumed that Dablon was at Mackinac 
Island, which by the time their research was developed, had be- 
come a center of later history.* 

Thus, it may be seen that Mackinac goes back to Mishinnimak- 
inong, later Michilimackinac, which was located where St. Ignace 
now stands. When Marquette set up his mission he named it St. 
Ignace de Michilimackinac. Later the Michilimackinac part of the 
name was dropped for the area which was so-named originally, and it 
was applied to the surrounding area and places in it, such as Mack- 
inac Island and Mackinaw City. 


BACK THE ATTACK! ITS MACKINAC! 
Harry Dever 


If Mackinac is Mackinaw 
Then Cadillac is Cadillaw 
And Fond du Lac is Fond du Law. 


“No MATTER HOW IT IS SPELLED it is always pronounced Mackinaw.” 
This absurd dictum that black is white Cor blaw) has been swal- 
lowed without a murmur by countless people for innumerable years. 
The truth is that Mackinac has been pronounced both Mackinack 
and Mackinaw as far back as we have any record of the place, 
and that is over three hundred years. If anyone doubts this will 


8Ed. note: Helen Martin’s remarks were contained in a talk on the geo- 
logical history of the straits which she presented before the Upper Peninsula 
Historical Conference at St. Ignace on June 24, 1958. It should be pointed 
out that any statements she made concerning the St. Ignace area referred to 
geological periods many thousands and millions of years ago. For differing 
views regarding Dablon’s stay in the straits area, see Raphael N. Hamilton, 
S. J., “Location of the Mission of St. Ignace, From 1670 to 1673,” in Mich- 
igan History, 42:260-66 (September, 1958). 
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he kindly produce proof that the French ever pronounced a word 
ending in ac or ak as aw? Some may hasten to say that sometimes 
the French spelled Mackinac as Makina. Isn’t that proof that 
Mackinac was pronounced Mackinaw? Well, there are nearly six 
dozen spellings on record, but most of them seem to have been 
intended to spell something like one or the other of the two pro 
nunciations we hear today — Mackinack by the innocents, and 
Mackinaw by the sophisticates. Does this mean that the city on 
the southern mainland was always called Mackinaw and that the 
island was always Mackinac? No. The tips of both peninsulas, 
the island, the straits, and later a very large surrounding area were 
all called both Mackinac and Mackinaw, but the name evidently 
originated from the island. 

From the east or west the island looks like a big turtle. An old 
Chippewa word for turtle is makinak, and for years the full name 
of the island, Michilimackinac, was translated as “The Great Turtle.” 
This translation was glibly used by many authorities on the Chip- 
pewa dialect, whose knowledge of the aboriginal tongues was con- 
fined to the words squaw and papoose, both of which the Indians 
spit at. But for over a century the more advanced of the Chippewa 
scholars — that is, those that know dozens of authentic Chippewa 
words — have been scoffing at the Turtle theory. Henry R. School- 
craft, whose outstanding quality was a hopeless befuddlement, 
switched to several new positions, none of them tenable. In the 
last year several entirely new translations have electrified the world, 
despite the dogged efforts of the sputniks and Near Eastern crises 
to hog the headlines. It is most disconcerting to realize that the 
squaw-papoose faction of Chippewa scholarship has been right all 
along about the translation, and that the ignorant tourists have 
been correct about the pronunciation of Mackinac. 

The explanation is so simple that one can hardly take pride in 
expounding it. Though the Indian form of the word has nearly 
died out it is still preserved in shortened form by a few of the 
older Ottawas and Chippewas of the locality. They pronounce it 
Shinna-mahkinong. You can spell this Chinimakinong if you want 
to, but please don’t say Chinny or Shinny. Without resorting to 
guessing it can be established that this is a shortening of a version 
pronounced M’sheena-mahkinong, which might also be spelled 
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Michinimakinong. Note that we are now getting close to the most 
widely used long spelling, Michilimackinac. Our Great Lakes In- 
dians couldn’t pronounce an I, but because the French sometimes 
didn’t catch a native sound correctly they occasionally spelled an 
Indian n as 1. Though the word makinak has become obsolete 
among the local Indians there is plenty of authority for its au- 
thenticity, in various spellings. However, we must guess at the 
pronunciation. Bishop Frederic Baraga is as good a source as any. 
He spelled it makinak. It must have been pronounced either as 
mahkinahk, mackinack, or mawkinawk. These are the only Mich- 
igan Indian vowel sounds that might be spelled with an a either 
by the French or the English. The first is the most likely as it 
persists in the present Indian pronunciation of Mackinac. The 
full word would be pronounced by the Indians as M’sheena- 
mahkinahk-inong. This breaks down as: M’shee — “big”, na— 
“there”, mahkinahk — “turtle”, inong — “place”. If this seems to 
be a funny way to say “The Big Turtle,” remember that all of the 
American Indians talk languages that are entirely different from 
ours, and many of them are as much different from each other. 
A Dakota, for instance, would probably find this construction just 
as clumsy as we do. 

The French might have spelled this complete form of the word 
as Michilimakinakina. However, both the Indians and the French 
would find it too much of a jawbreaker for continued use. A 
typical Indian contraction of a word is by elision from the begin- 
ning, the middle, or both. They rarely if ever dropped one of 
their place-name suffixes entirely, though they sometimes paralleled 
the French fashion of changing the pronunciation of ong to aw or o. 
The French had no predilection for continuing an essentially mean- 
ingless place-name suffix, so their logical shortening of the name 
would be to Michilimakinak. Later the first three syllables were 
dropped, and over a hundred years ago the spelling and pronunciation 
had largely been shortened to Mackinac and Mackina, according to 
whether the French or Indian contraction was being used. 

This was not the only island named after a turtle. Any island 
that is low at both ends and somewhat higher in the middle would 
resemble a turtle, and would reasonably be classified as “big” for 
a turtle, even if small as an island. 
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Several members of the Cass expedition of 1820 mention what 
is now called Charity Island, in Saginaw Bay. The party traveled 
in three large birchbark canoes. One was manned by a squad of 
American soldiers, mostly of French (and probably Indian) descent. 
Another was manned by a group of voyageurs, presumably all of 
French and Indian descent. The third was propelled by a band 
of Indians, mostly Chippewas and Ottawas. We do not know how 
the other members of the party were distributed, but possibly the 
variances of their names for Charity Island may give a clue. School- 
craft referred to it as Shawangunk Island. The entire meaning is 
not clear, but shahwahn means “south” in all the Indian dialects 
of Michigan. Doty! called it Mackinac Island. There is indica- 
tion elsewhere that these English-speaking travelers pronounced 
the word with a hard c sound at the end when they spelled it that 
way. Trowbridge? said that it was called by the voyageurs Mackina, 
and by the Indians Shauwanagunk. The two Indian names for the 
same island are probably attributable to tribal or locational differ- 
ences. Indians on the south shore of the bay would hardly call 
the island “south”. 

When the expedition reached the present Mackinac Island it 
was sometimes spelled Michilimackinac by Schoolcraft and Trow- 
bridge, but Schoolcraft usually spelled it Mackinac, and Trowbridge 
usually spelled it Mackinac or Mackinack. The significance of the 
latter spelling should not be overlooked — it leaves no room for 
doubt. Douglass* spelled it both as Mackina and Mackinac. He 
was proficient in French, if that means anything. Doty always 
spelled it Mackinac. From this it can be seen that some recent lines, 
overhastily assumed to be deathless, should be revised to read: 

Definitely on the track 

Are those that call it Mackinack. 
Neither is there fault nor flaw 

In naming it as Mackinaw. 

The Indians, too, are far from wrong 
In saying Shinna-mahkinong. 

1Ed. note: James D. Doty, official secretary of the Cass dition. 

e 2Ed. note: Charles C. Trowbridge, assistant topographer of the Cass expe- 

'SEd. note: Captain David D. Douglass, topographer and astronomer of the 

expedition. 





MACKINAC, NOT MACKINAW 
William Kline Kelsey 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING over the opening of the structure 
linking the two Michigan peninsulas having died, the Commen- 
tator returns to the charge that it is not the Mackinaw Bridge, 
but the Mackinac Bridge.’ It was built by the Mackinac Bridge 
Authority, not the Mackinaw Bridge Authority. 

Any antique Detroiter who haunted the river front sixty years 
ago must remember that the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany operated a boat named the City of Mackinac, and that it was 
not pronounced Mackinaw. 

Amateur linguists say that the final letter in Mackinac is silent 
in French; therefore the proper pronunciation of the word is Mack- 
inaw. Consequently we speak of Cadillaw, Pontiaw, Dowagiaw, 
Algonaw, Arenaw, Sanilaw; or do we? Anyway, Mackinac is not 
a French name; it is Ottawa or Chippewa. The French not only 
pronounced it with a final click — they spelled it that way. 

In 1911, the Arthur W. Clark Company of Cleveland published 
a work in two volumes entitled The Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes, as described by 
Nicolas Perrot, French commander in the Northwest;? Bacqueville 
de La Potherie, French royal commissioner to Canada; and others. 
The translations from the French were made by Emma Helen Blair. 

Perrot, who visited the island, referred to it many times in his 
manuscript, always spelling it Michillimakinak. La Potherie spelled 
it with one | instead of two. The Indians had no written literature. 
The Frenchmen spelled what they heard the Indians pronounce. 
They heard that final sound not as aw, but as ak. 

Well, then, how did Mackinaw come about? The Commentator 


thinks he has run across a reasonable explanation. La Potherie 


1Ed. note: This article originally appeared in the column, “The Commen- 
tator,’ by W. K. Kelsey, in the Detroit News, November 5, 1957. 

2Ed. note: Although Perrot was ono a number of important assignments 
in the West by the French colonial authorities, he was never the “French 
commander in the Northwest.” iy og information may be found in 
Blair, ed., The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of 
the Great Lakes, 2:249-56). 
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wrote: “Michilimakinak, according to the old men, is the place 
where Michapous sojourned longest.” Michapous was identified 
with Manabozho (spelled many ways), the incarnation of the life 
force. La Potherie continued: 

There is an island two leagues from the shore, which is very lofty; they 
say he left there some spirits, whom they call Imakinagos. As the 
inhabitants of this island are large and strong, this island has taken its 
name from those spirits; and it is called Michilimackinak, as who would 
say Micha-Imakinak — for in the Outaoiiak [Ottawa] language micha 
means great, stout, and much. 


If you pronounce Imakinago fast and without accent, as the 
Indians did, it sounds sufficiently like Mackinaw. When English- 
speaking white men followed the French to Michilimakinak, and 
dropped the first three syllables from the island’s name, they could 
easily have confused the Indian spirits with the isle itself. The 
next stop was to Anglicize the spelling into Mackinaw, as was done 
in the naming of Mackinaw City at the tip of the lower peninsula. 

For further evidence see A Dictionary of Americanisms, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, under Mackinaw. We note: 

Andrew J. Blackbird, son of an Ottawa chief, and an interpreter for 


the U. S. government, regarded the usual etymology of “Mackinaw” 
as entirely in error. 


And why not? The Ojibway name for the island was Mitchimak- 
inak, meaning “great turtle.” The Ojibway didn’t speak French, 
and they did not drop the final k sound to please the English fur 
traders. 

It was Mackinac Island, not Mackinaw, when the Commentator 
was a kid; and it is the Mackinac Bridge, not Mackinaw, to him now. 





WHAT IS THE PROPER PRONUNCIATION 
OF MACKINAC? 


Ernest H. Rankin 


SoME MONTHS AGO THE PENINSULA PERAMBULATOR (Mining 
Journal, November 23, 1957) gave space to the writings of W. K. 
Kelsey, “The Commentator” of the Detroit News, in connection 
with the proper pronunciation of the word Mackinac, this subject 
having been brought on by the completion of the Mackinac Bridge 
over the Straits.1 In this article, Kelsey set himself up as a more 
or less final authority in this matter of pronunciation and would 
leave his readers with the extremely harsh, noneuphonious Mack- 
inack. 

It was the privilege of the writer during December, 1957, to 
visit the manuscript department of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he examined some of the original papers and 
writings of Henry R. Schoolcraft. Much of this material has never 
been published. Discovered among these papers was one of School- 
craft's journals or diaries, in which he relates some of his experi- 
ences with the Indians. While reading the journal, the writer 
came across a paragraph concerning the place and pronunciation 
of Michilimackinac. This aroused immediately a keen interest in 
this much disputed word, as it is so universally used in Mackinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mackinac County, Mackinaw City, 
and now Michigan’s famous Mackinac Bridge. The writer, rather 
than pretending to act as a judge in this matter of pronunciation, 
wishes to present the facts from the records, permitting the reader 
to accept the pronunciation which seems most logical or is most 
agreeable to his ears. 

Schoolcraft lived among the northern Michigan Indians for many 
years, making his home at both Mackinac Island and Sault Ste 
Marie, serving as Indian agent from 1833 until 1841. His wife, 
Jane, a half-breed Chippewa, was the well-educated, cultured daugh- 
ter of John Johnston and Oshawguscodaywayqua, who was a 

1Ed. note: This article originally appeared as the day’s feature story in the 


Marquette Mining Journal, March 5, 1958. It has been slightly reduced in 
length from its original form. 
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daughter of the famous Chief Wabojeeg, familiarly known as the 
White Fisher. Schoolcraft has been recognized as an outstanding 
authority on Indians generally, and was quite at home with the 
Chippewa tribe. 

From his Journal, under date of 1833, August 3, we copied the 
following: 

The name of the place, as pronounced by the Indians, is Mich-en- 
e-mauk-in-ong. The ultimate syllable indicates locality. There is a 
strong accent on the fourth syllable. I asked the Indians the meaning 
of this term. They said the “old fort” stood on the apex of the peninsula, 
about three miles distant. The island then bore its present name. It 
was deemed sacred. They thought it had always been inhabited by 
spirits. A kind of these, which it is thought may have tallied with our 
fairies, is said to have been seen on its cliffs. They are called Mich- 
in-e-mauk-in-nok-oag. The last syllable of this term is a common one 
for plural. Whether the others have any relation to their name for a 
tortoise—Mik-e-nok is not clear, but probable. Mish is clearly the equiva- 
lent for great. 


In Schoolcraft’s Indians of the United States, published in 1860, 
Vol. II, page 139, he wrote: 
In the Straits of “Me-she-ni-mick-in-auk-ong,” (the original Ojibwa 
name for the Island of Mackinaw), or “Great Turtle,” they parted from 
their relations, the Ottawa and Po-doa-waud-um-eeg (Pottawattomies). 


Bishop Baraga, who did missionary work for many years among 
the Indians of the Upper Peninsula and is considered to be one 
of the greatest authorities on the Chippewa tongue, wrote and 
published a very comprehensive work, A Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Otchipwe Language — Explained in English (Edition of 
1878). 

From the following pages of his dictionary he gives his version 
of the Indian names for Mackinac, tortoise, and turtle. 

Page 165, “Mackinaw or Mackinac, Makinang, Michinimak- 
inang.” 

Page 266, “Tortoise, mishike. Another kind (species of tortoise) 
tetebikinak.” 

Page 272, “Turtle, jingademikwan, miskwadessi, bosikado: mak- 
inak, or mikkinak.” 

Page 300, “MICHIMAKINA, COtchip.), from: misi-mikkinak, 
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big turtle. Some pronounce: Michilmikkinak, whence the ‘Michel- 
makina’ of the Canadian voyageurs.” 

Another missionary, the Rev. Edward F. Wilson, who lived 
among the Indians for many years, also wrote a dictionary, The 
Ojebway Language (Toronto, 1874). On page iv will be found a 
brief paragraph concerning the Ojebway language. 

Their language, in common with those of other Indian tribes, is not 
a written one, and, though by some considered musical, is very defi- 


cient in its phonetic elements, the alphabet consisting only of nineteen 
letters, those which are wanting being c, f, h, ], r, v, and x. 


He supplies the Indian names for tortoise and turtle, as well as 
fairy and spirit, as follows: 

Page 227, “Fairy; windegooqua.” 

Page 362, “Spirit; muhnedoo.” 

Page 386, “Tortoise; meskeka.” 

Page 391, “Turtle; shingahdamequan, pooseekahdoo, muhkeke- 
nauk.” 

A pioneer resident, who lived among the Indians and at Mackinac 
Island for several years during the 1840's, in writing his unpub- 
lished autobiography, invariably wrote “Mackinaw Island,” never 
“Mackinac Island.” 

In consulting six recognized dictionaries, cyclopedias, encyclo- 
pedias, and a gazetteer, we found they all, with one exception, give 
the pronunciation for Mackinac or Mackinaw as mak-i-no. The 
exception is contained in the Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the 
World (Columbia University Press, 1952), and as a second prefer- 
ence it gives “ma kinak,” using soft a’s. 

Meade C. Williams, a long-time resident of Mackinac Island, has 
much to say about this in his Early Mackinac (Buschart Bros., Print, 
St. Louis, 1912). We quote from page 14, as follows: 

In pronunciation, however, without attempting to settle the question 
of the laws of orthoépy, it may be remarked that it is considered very 
incorrect to sound the final c; and that to the ears of the residents, and 
old habitues and lovers of the island, it is almost distressful and irritat- 
ing to hear it called anything other than Mackinaw. The pronuncia- 
tion which has prevailed in the locality and throughout the surrounding 


region for generations past has become the law of usage, and should 
determine the question. . . . A compromise may perhaps be allowed, 
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by taking the name as if it bore the termination ah, and giving it a 
sound between the flat and the very broad. 

For a final authority let us quote from Historic Mackinac by 
Edwin O. Wood, LL.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1918). This reference will be found in Volume 1, pages 16 and 17: 

The proper spelling as applied to the Island is, ending with “nac” 
(Mackinac), correctly pronounced as if ending “naw.” When refer- 
ring to the site on the south side of the Straits, the spelling is “Mack- 
inaw,” with the pronunciation the same as for the Island name. In 
Historic Mackinac, except when quoting, the Island is given as “Mack- 
inac,” and the location at the extreme northern point of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, as “Mackinaw.” In all uses of the word the 


final “c” is silent, and the pronunciation as if spelled “Mackinaw.” 


A further search through the records might disclose consider- 
ably more documented material on Michilimackinac. However, we 
believe that we have presented sufficient information on the sub- 
ject to warrant the pronunciation, Mackinaw. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF MACKINAC 


Albert H. Marckwardt 


IN VIEW OF THE MEAGER AND CONFLICTING EVIDENCE, the possibility 
of arriving at a generally acceptable etymology for “Mackinac” 
seems remote, to say the least.! There is no wholly satisfactory 
criterion for deciding among the rival claims of “great turtle,” “place 
of the dancing spirits,” or “place of the big lame or wounded per- 
son.” This is generally true of etymology as a whole and American 
Indian etymologies in particular. Etymologies are usually proposed 
on the basis of no more than partial resemblances, and who is to 
say which of a number of partial resemblances is to bear the greater 
weight? 


1The author consulted with Professor Mary Haas of the University of 
California, who was giving a course in American Indian languages at the 


University of prs ge during the time this article was being prepared. Profes- 
the conclusions stated in the present study. 


sor Haas agreed wi 
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This uncertainty, however, need not stand too much in the way 
of concluding something about the history of the pronunciation 
of the name. Here the spellings collected by Edwin O. Wood — 
although the list is not exhaustive — constitute the principal evi- 
dence.? Naturally the French spellings of the seventeenth century 
are closest to the Indian pronunciations current at the time the 
island was first occupied by white men. These fall into two major 
categories and two minor groups. 

(1) In one major group of spellings, final c Cand on one occa- 
sion k) is employed. This represents the usage of Hennepin, Du 
Chesneau, and La Chesnaye. The first question is whether or not 
this c was pronounced by the French or if it was silent. Even in 
modern French spelling, final c is not consistently treated; it is 
usually pronounced in monosyllables but less often in words of 
more than one syllable. The present writer believes, however, that 
the final c in these seventeenth-century spellings was intended to 
be pronounced. This conclusion results from the fact that the earliest 
English spellings — chiefly mid-eighteenth century —end in ck, 
which would seem to indicate that men like Amherst, Bradstreet, 
and Watts heard a k in the French pronunciation. 

(2) A second major group of spellings end in the vowel a. These 
seem to stem chiefly from Denonville, but others including Vaudre- 
uil and Bouquet employed them as well. This would seem to have 
indicated a final ah pronunciation, which in turn is reflected by 
the spelling practices of such mid-eighteenth century Englishmen 
as Croghan and Campbell. 

(3) Before trying to interpret these two principal groups of 
spellings, we must deal briefly with the two sub-groups. Joutel in 
1690 and Jeffreys in 1761 show spellings evidently ending in an ay 
sound, but in all probability these refer to the people rather than 
the place, thus representing the French suffix ais, frequently used 
to indicate nationalities (Anglais, Hollandais). In another minor 
group of spellings, the name ends in ong. Marquette and Jones 
used this suffix, and Baraga’s ang should be classed here also. This 
undoubtedly represents the Chippewa inflection for the locative 
case, which was a nasalized short o vowel, about like French on. 
Undoubtedly this was used part of the time by the Indians in 


2This list is reprinted at the conclusion of this article. 
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speaking of something on or at the place, but in all probability it 
was not the form that the French explorers heard most frequently. 
Had it been, more of their spellings would have ended in on. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that some other Michigan place 
names that originally had this suffix did eventually acquire the 
aw sound in modern English; witness “Washtenaw.”8 

This brings us back to the principal problem: how or why did 
one group of Frenchmen hear a final k in the Indian pronunciation 
of the name of the island and other French observers remain un- 
aware of the sound? The explanation, it would seem, is to be found 
in the nature of this final consonant, which must at times, at least, 
have been inaudible to a speaker of French. Any one of two or 
three features might have caused this inaudibility. The k might 
have been an unreleased consonant, such as one hears in rock or 
back, when these words are final in an utterance and no further 
talk is to follow. In such a case the back of the tongue is brought 
in contact with the roof of the mouth and remains there until after 
the air pressure has subsided. Or, the k might have been excessively 
velarized, made far back in the mouth. This too might not be 
easily heard by speakers of a language with a much more palatalized 
or fronted k. Or conceivably the consonant might not have been 


8Ed. note: Most of the individuals and sources listed in the compilation 
upon which Professor Marckwardt based his study are sufficiently well known 
to students of Michigan history so that they can be identified without too 
much difficulty. Those mentioned in the present article are, in order: Father 
Louis Hennepin, the famous Recollect missionary and traveler; Jacques du 
Chesneau, intendent of Canada in the early eighteenth century; Charles 
Aubert de la Chesnaye, a member of the council of Canada during the same 
period; General Jeffrey Amherst, commander of British troops in North 
America during the French and Indian War; Colonel John Bradstreet, leader of 
the expedition to Detroit in 1764 which formally ended Pontiac’s seige; 
— Watts, member of the council of the colony of New York; Jacques 

ené de Brisay, Marquis de Denonville, governor of Canada from 1685 to 
1689; Philip de Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, commander of French troops 
in Canada in the early eighteenth century; Colonel Henry Bouquet, who 
relieved Fort Pitt during the French and Indian War; George Conon, lead- 
ing English trader of the mid-eighteenth century; Captain Donald Campbell, 
commander of the fort at Detroit in the early months of British occupation; 
Henri Joutel, companion of La Salle on the latter’s last expedition; Thomas 
Jefferys (not Jeffreys), British mapmaker and author of The Natural and 
Civil History of the French Dominions in North and South America; Father 
Jacques Marquette, the famed French missionary; the Rev. Peter Jones, Indian 
missionary and author of the History of the Oiebway Indians; and Father 
Frederic Baraga, Indian missionary and first bishop of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Marquette. 
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a k at all but rather a glottal catch, the kind of a sound that is 
made when one utters a slight grunt or cough. Most Algonquian 
languages do not have a glottal catch in final word position, but 
some varieties of Chippewa apparently did. Any one of these 
sound types might not always have been audible to speakers of 
French; when they did hear the sound, they spelled it as c; when 
not, they simply ended the word with the preceding vowel. 

The next question is: How did the final ah of the French ap- 
proximation of Mackina (our second major group of spellings) 
become the present-day aw in English? Note that the mid-eighteenth 
century English reproduce the a spelling, that this continues through 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and that final aw does 
not put in an appearance until about 1825. The change, both in 
pronunciation and in spelling, of final ah to aw would thus seem 
to have taken place in English, though not necessarily at one and 
the same time. 

The explanation for this lies in the fact that the English language 
in America during the eighteenth and weil into the nineteenth 
century did not have an ah sound. We know this in part from 
an analysis of the phonetic alphabet that Benjamin Franklin de- 
vised, but there is much other corroborative evidence, including 
Noah Webster's early treatment of pronunciation. It appears from 
both of these sources that words like father, cart, and calm were all 
pronounced with a vowel like that in present-day sand. 

However, no words in English had this vowel of sand in final 
position. Consequently, an a at the end of a new word coming 
into the language had to be approximated to the next most likely 
vowel, one which could occur in word-final position. This was 
the aw sound of law or lawn. This, it would seem, is how the 
Mackina type of pronunciation got its aw, first in pronunciation, 
and subsequently the spelling conformed to this pronunciation. 
This explanation is corroborated by the history of some other words 
which came into the language at the same time. Some early spell- 
ings of squaw as squae or squa are to be found, suggesting that 
this word, too, had originally an ah vowel which underwent the 
same approximation to aw. Modern English boss was borrowed 
from Dutch baas at about the same time, and here again the ah 
vowel was altered. 
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In conclusion, therefore, both the ack and the aw pronuncia- 
tions (not spellings) must have existed as rivals in the eighteenth 
century. Note that the struggle for predominance of the two pro- 
nunciations and the ultimate distribution of the two spellings on 
the basis of aw for the mainland village and ac for the island are 
two separate matters or processes, though partially interlocking 
or intersecting. 

On the struggle between the rival pronunciations and the ultimate 
victory of the aw type regardless of spelling, perhaps no pertinent 
evidence is ever likely to be available. As far as the spelling dis- 
tribution is concerned, convenience may well account for it, plus 
the fact that the ac spelling for the island tended to be “frozen” 
by its continued appearance on maps and in official records long 
before the aw spelling for Mackinaw City ever made its appear- 
ance in any official way. The use of aw by the Mackinaw Steam- 
ship Company was undoubtedly a factor in spreading this spelling, 
and again any evidence as to why they used it will probably not 
turn up. 

In general this is about as much as can be inferred from the 
factual material available. All of this, of course, has nothing to 
do with the question of correctness for which present usage is the 
only criterion. This applies to pronunciation as well as spelling, 
no matter how inconsistent this may seem with respect to the ac- 
cepted spelling of the name of the island. 


Following is the list of variant spellings of Michilimackinac 
which was the basis of Professor Marckwardt’s analysis. The list 
is reproduced as it is found in Edwin O. Wood, Historic Mackinac, 
2:563-66 (New York, 1918). Wood, in turn, copied it from Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge., ed., Handbook of American Indians North 
of Mexico, 1:857, maintaining all the stylistic peculiarities of the 
original and adding some of his own. It is interesting to note how 
heavily the compiler relied upon the old New York collection of 
documents on colonial history, and his complete failure to cite the 
73-volume Thwaites edition of The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents or the many volumes of historical collections of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Illinois which were published prior to the 
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appearance of the compilation in the Handbook of American Indians 
in 1907. However, although the list of spellings could no doubt 
be made longer, this is probably an accurate sampling of the signifi- 
cant spelling differences. 


MACHILIMACHINACK. Watts (1763) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., 4th s., IX, 483, 1871. 


MACHILLIMAKINA. Bouquet (1760), Ibid., 345. 
MACKANAW. _ Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 134, 1848. 


MACKELIMAKANAC. Campbell (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., 4th s., IX, 358, 1871. 


MACKILEMACKINAC: | Ibid., 383. 


MACKINAC. Jefferson (1808) in Am. St. Pap., Ind. Aff., I, 
746, 1832. 


MACKINAW._ Hall, N. W. States, 131, 1849. 


MACKINANG. Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 165, 1878 (Chippewa 
form, abbreviated ). 


MASSILIMACINAC. Map of 1755 in Howe, Hist. Coll., 35, 
1851. 


MESH E NE MAH KE NONG. Jones, Ojebway Inds., 45, 1861 
(Chippewa name). 
MESILIMAKINAC. Hennepin, New Discov., map, 1698. 


MICHELIMAKINA. Writer of 1756 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
X, 482, 1858. 


MICHELIMAKINAC. Campbell (1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., IX, 417, 1871. 

MICHIHMAQUINAC. Homann Heirs Map U. S., 1784 (mis- 
print). 

MICHILEMACKINAH. Campbell (1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., IX, 426, 1871. 


MICHILIMACKINAC. Johnson (1763) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
VII, 533, 1856. 


MICHILIMACQUINA. Doc. of 1691, Ibid., IX, 511, 1855. 
MICHILIMAKENAC. Albany conf. (1726) Ibid., V, 791, 1855. 
MICHILIMAKINA. Vaudreuil (1710), Ibid., IX, 843, 1855. 
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MICHILIMAKINAC. Du Chesneau (1681), Ibid., 153. 

MICHILIMAKINAIS. _ Jeffreys, French Doms., pt. 1, 19-20, 1761 
(tribe). 

MICHILIMAKINONG. Marquette (ca. 1673) in Kelton, An- 
nals Ft. Mackinac, 121, 1884. 


MICHILIMAQUINA. Denonville (1686) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., III, 461, 1853. 


MICHILIMICANACK. Bradstreet (ca. 1765), Ibid., VII, 690, 
1856. 


MICHILIMICKINAC. Peters (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
4th s., IX, 318, 1871. 


MICHILLEMACKINACK. Amherst (1760), Ibid., 348. 


MICHILLEMAKINACK. Malartic (1758) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., X, 853, 1858. 


MICHILLIMACINAC. Johnstown conf. (1774), Ibid., VIII, 505, 
1857. 


MICHILLIMACKINACKS. Lords of Trade (1721), Ibid., V, 
622, 1855 Cused as synonymous with Ottawas). 


MICHILLIMAKENAC. Bouquet (1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., IX, 392, 1871. 


MICHILLIMAKINAK. Cadillac (1703) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., V, 407, 1885. 


MICHILLIMAQUINA. Denonville (1687) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., 1X, 336, 1855. 


MICHILLMIACKINOCK. Domenech, Deserts, II, 452, 1860. 
MICHI MACKINA. Brown, West. Gaz., 161, 1817 (Indian form). 
MICHIMMAKINA. M\'Lean, Hudson Bay, I, 51, 1849. 
MICHINIMACKINAC. Henry, Travels, 107, 1809 (Chippewa 


form). 


MICHLIMACKINAK. Montreal conf., (1700) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., IX, 709, 1855. 


MICILIMAQUINAY. Joutel (ca. 1690) in Kelton, Annals Ft. 
Mackinac, 121, 1884. 


MICINIMAKINUNK. Who. Jones, infn., 1906 (proper form). 
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MIKINAC. La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Dec., VI, 6, 1886 
(same?; mentioned with Ojibwas, Ottawa Sinagos, etc., as then 
at Shaugawaumikong on L. Superior). 


MISCELEMACKENA. Croghan (1764) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist, 
VII, 603, 1856. 


MISCLIMAKINACK. Colden (1727), Ibid., III, 489, note, 1853. 

MISHINIMAKI. Kelton, Annals Ft. Mackinac, 9, 10, 1884 
(tribe). 

MISHINIMAKINA. | Ibid., 151 (correct Indian name). 


MISHINIMAKINAGO. Baraga, Otchipwe-Eng. Dict., 248, 1880 
(Chippewa name of the mythic (?) tribe, whence comes Michili- 
mackinac; the plural takes g). 


MISHINI-MAKINAK. Kelton, Annals Ft. Mackinac, 135, 1884. 


MISHINIMAKINANG. Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 165, 1878 
(Chippewa form). 


MISHINIMAKINANK. Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882. 


MISILIMAKENAK. Burnet (1723) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., V, 
684, 1855. 


MISILLIMAKINAC. Vaudreuil conf. (1703), Ibid., IX, 751, 
1855. 


MISLIMAKINAC. Memoir of 1687, Ibid., 319. 


MISSELEMACHINACK. Croghan (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., IX, 377, 1871. 


MISSELEMAKINACH. | Ibid. 

MISSELEMAKNACH. | Ibid., 372. 

MISSILIKINAC. Hennepin, New Discov., 308, 1698. 

MISSILIMACHINAC. Hennepin (1683) in Harris, Voy. and 
Trav., II, 918, 1705. 

MISSILIMACKINAK. De La Barre (1687) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., V, 418, 1885. 


MISSILIMAKENAK. Colden (ca. 1723) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
V, 687, 1855. 


MISSILIMAKINAC. Jes. Rel., 1671, 37, 1858. 
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MISSILIMAKINAK. Cadillac (1694) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
IX, 587, 1855. 


MISSILIMAQUINA. Denonville (1687), Ibid., III, 466, 1853. 
MISSILINAOKINAK. Hennepin, New Discov., 316, 1698. 


MISSILINIANAC. Mt. Johnson conf. (1755) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., VI, 975, 1855. 


MISSILLIMACKINAC. Johnson (1763), Ibid., VII, 573, 1856. 
MISSILLIMAKINA. Denonville (1686), Ibid., IX, 287, 1855. 
MISSILMAKINA. Denonville (1687), Ibid., 325. 


MITCHINIMACKENUCKS. Lindsey (1749), Ibid., VI, 538, 
1855 Chere intended for the Ottawa). 


MONSIEMAKENACK. Albany conf. (1723), Ibid., V, 693, 1855. 


ST. FRANCIS BORGIA. Shea, Cath. Miss., 370, 1855 (Ottawa 
mission on Mackinaw id. in 1677).! 


TEIJAONDORAGHI. Albany conf. (1726) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., V, 791, 1855 (Iroquois name). 


1Ed. note: The inclusion of St. Francis Borgia and Teijaondoraghi in the 
list is incomprehensible since neither of the names could conceivably be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to spell Michilimackinac. Furthermore, St. Francis 
Borgia is the name a a chapel about which little is known but which was 
located, not on Mackinac Island, but near St. Ignace on the mainland 








Early Michigan Letter 


Edited and with an Introduction by Helen Everett 


THE LETTER FROM ANNA AND Epwarp O. Smitn, addressed to “Dear 
Brother and Sister,” was written to her sister, Sally, and her hus- 
band Stokes Hall, on a double sheet of paper, 7% x 12% inches, 
folded to a size of about 3x5, and closed with sealing wax. It was 
addressed to “Mr. Stokes Hall, Providence, Saratog [sic] County, 
New York.” In different colored ink is the words: “Belleville, Jan. 4,” 
and in the upper right hand corner the figure “25,” which pre- 
sumably indicates the cost of postage. 

The writing is very legible, particularly considering the age of 
the letter. Originally a margin of one half inch was left along the 
left hand side of the three pages, but this was later filled completely 
with the three “P.S.” additions, as noted. 

The place of cancellation as Belleville is explained by the fact 
that the town of Bellevue was organized as “Belleville” in 1835, and 
it included the whole county, as well as the township. The second 
place where the township is mentioned in a legislative enactment 
is in the session laws of 1837, under date of March 17. There the 
spelling is given as Bellevue, although no law is known changing 
it from Belleville. 

Edward O. Smith came west with Samuel S. Hoyt in 1836, but 
did not move his family until May, 1838.2 They both bought land 
at the same time on the south line of the town. Both families were 
from Saratoga County, New York. The area in which they settled 
was separated from Vermontville, and organized as the town of Sun- 
field on February 14, 1842.3 Their nearest neighbors were in Ver- 
montville, six miles distant. 

The first census of Eaton County was taken in October, 1837. 
The state was credited with a population of 175,025; Eaton County, 


1Edward W. Barber, “Beginnings in Eaton County: Its Earliest Settlements 
and Settlers,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 29:339 (Lansing, 1901). 


2Barber, “Beginnings in Eaton County,” in the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, 29:381. 


8Barber, “Beginnings in Eaton County,” in the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, 29:382. 
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913; Bellevue, 413; and Vermontville, 145.4 In the national census 
of 1840, the state had a population of 212,216; Eaton County, 
2,379; Bellevue, 508; and Vermontville, 182.5 Some of this increase 
was due to the prospect that lands would increase in value due to 
proposed Clinton and Kalamazoo canal, the survey for which had 
been completed. Hannah Cochrane, wife of the Rev. Sylvester 
Cochrane, founder of the Vermontville Colony, wrote to her sister, 
Mrs. James Davis, October 3, 1838: “When the canal which is to 
cross the state is in operation our timber will be worth money.”® 
The canal, however, was never constructed. 

Although both families were not a part of the Vermontville Colony 
and were at a considerable distance from it, both Samuel S. Hoyt 
and E. O. Smith signed a subscription paper dated September 24, 
1838, in which they agreed to pay for the support of the Rev. 
Sylvester Cochrane.* 


A LETTER FROM VERMONTVILLE 
Anna and Edward O. Smith 


Vermontville, Dec. 24th, 1839. 
Dear Brother & Sister 


It is nearly one year since I troubled you with a letter & some 
time since I sent one to York state. I therefore thought you mite 
like to hear from us. We enjoy good health at presant & have had 
very little sickness since I wrote to you not worth mentioning. There 
is a time from the middle of July to about the middle of Sept [ember] 
that is rather unhealthy but has not been very dying in our Town 
nor county since we have been here. There has but one grown per- 
son died since we have been here of our acquaintance. That was 

4Edward W. Barber, “The Vermontville Colony: Its Genesis and History, 
with Personal Sketches of the Colonists,” in the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, 28:221 (Lansing, 1900). 

5Census of 1840. Microfilm copy in Michigan State Library. 

6Letter, H. Cochrane, October 3, 1838, to Mrs. James Davis, in Burton 
Historical Collection, Leaflet, volume 1, number 8, p. 65 (Detroit, 1923). 


Me “The Vermontville Colony,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 
28:220. 
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Mr. Kinney one of our best neighbours. He had no family. His wife 
died in february before we came in here. He had lived alone ever 
since, used very bad water, was sick nearly two weeks with chill 
fever at Mr. Hoyts and died. We feel we have lost a friend. I wrote 
a letter to send to Horace about that time by James Mc [queen]® 
but he was gone before we could get it to him. We have finished 
our house this faul & have as nice a one as is in town. We have a 
family in our kitchin that came in this faul & are a building on 
the corner opposite our house. They appear to be fine people from 
Vermont by the name of Knapp. He is a_ blacksmith & intends to 
build a shop on the corners. They have a son & daughter with them 
who appear to be fine young people brought up in good stile. They 
expect another son in the spring from IIlanoise & a daughter they 
left at Detroit with their soninlaw to go to school this winter. I 
hope we shall have a good & moral society. We live in our bed room 
which is very comfortable. It has one window of twelve lights & 
an outside door which makes it convenient. We have bought a nice 
rotary cook stove this faul for which I sold two coverleds. We did 
not build a chimney because we thought it dangerous. I had an 
underbed burned lying by Hoyts chimney gitting a fire last faul 
which was the means of saving the house and our lives no doubt 
but it was the poorest one I had. I have not sold any other bedding 
since I have been here but thought I had better sell two coverleds 
for a stove than loose the whole. We have our small stove yet which 
we intend to put in our bedroom which is my parlour when we 
moove in the kitching. We have three barrels of flour for which 
we paid three dollars per bbl. in Marshal & some corn. We fatted 
two hogs this faul which weighed four hundred. We have six head 
of cattle now & three shoats & a dozen hens. We had one farrow 
come last faul. Thought we had done well to pay for her this spring. 
Took a little money for road tax, which with a pair of flannel shirts 
I sold for six dollars; Bought two nice yearlin heiffers. Both will 
give milk next summer. Mr. Kinney left a cow & calf & a noble 
yearlin stear which will be two in the spring. We bought the cow 
& calf for working road tax. The stear we pay for ten dollars in 

8James McQueen in 1836 entered land in town of Eaton Rapids, on 


Section 32, one hundred sixty acres; and 160 acres in Section 33. Michigan 
Historical Collections, 3:431 (Lansing, 1881). 
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money & calculate to git a mate for him shortly. With good luck 
I shal milk four new milk cows next summer. We have taken the 
land Mr. Kinney left for one year for paying the taxes which is 
ten acres under good improvement five acres meadow. The rest we 
intend to sow to wheat in the spring & oats. We have to neglect our 
own clearing for a year or so but hope after that we shall have some 
thing to help us along as we clear our land. We have no metings 
in this neighbourhood at presant but we expect the minister from 
the colony before long to preach at our house. There is a Methodist 
circuit preacher has come in the neighbourhood east two miles & a 
half & have preached twice & intends to hold metings there this 
winter. We intended to go last week but was disappointed on ac- 
count of inviting hands to raise a barn for us on wednesday and it 
stormed so they could not come until thursday which was meting 
day. We intend to go next meting day and intend to invite him 
to preach at our house. There would twenty or more persons attend 
in the evenings & perhaps double that number in the day time. 
It will be very pleasing to me to have religious metings here. There 
is a very good place for a burying ground on our land. Some of 
the neighbours have offered to help clear & fence it if we will give 
the ground which we shall do. There is not at present any suitable 
place to bury the dead short of the colony & as we are ever exposed 
to death it is necessary we be altogether prepaired for it. 

Alice mentioned in her letter she sent by James Mcqueen that 
Catharine Clark & Nancy Dewel was dead which was very solumn 
news to us but she gave us no information of the cause of their 
death. Write the particulars in your next. That was all that was 
lacking to complete her letter. She touched on every thing almost 
as I want you all should do. It is very afflicting to hear of dear 
brother Solons ill health & the probability there is I shall see him no 
more in this world is distressing but I hope he may be restored to 
health again. It would be excellent news to hear that he had a 
well grounded hope of dwelling with the righteous hereafter. I 
want to here from him immediately. Write where he livs if in this 
world & how he is if you know. I wish he would write to me. I 
thought of writing to Alice but did not know as she would be at 
Fathers & think it is not assential to which I write as I su [spect] 
you all hear from me by one letter. Edward has got barn done 
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so he can put all his cattle into it & his fodder. He is about ready to 
commence working on the road. He intends to go this week & see 
if he can get James — Edward in to the colony to go to school this 
winter. He has got to be a great long legged boy but he knows he 
is my baby. He often talks about aunt Sally Halls little Becca — 
Maria & unkle Stokes giving him some cider & apples. Give my 
warmest love to my dear Father and Mother. Tell them I wish to 
hear from them often & hope to see them yet. Remember me af- 
fectionately to Alice & Horace. Tell them I often think of them & 
want to hear from them. If you see any of Mother Smiths family 
give my love to them. I think we shall write to some of them before 
long. Tel Peter the money he sent by Mr. [ ? ] to buy a lot of land 
with, he used forty dollars of it & gave Edward but sixty. He prom- 
ised about two months ago to send it in a letter but it has not come 
yet. He intends to go week after next & try to git it if it does not 
come before but fears he shall have some trouble about it. The lot 
is stil vacant for any thing we know. 


Stokes & Sally Hall Yours affectionately Anna C. Smith 


PS. I had like to forgotten to tel you we have some near connexions 
here Charles Imus® & his wife. He is a brother to Urany. He appears 
to be a fine man which is something you know. I would like to 
know how near related we are & more they have invited us to hold 
Chrismus with them tommorrow. 

PS. Give my respects to all our friends. Write the particulars of 
all that is passing there. Tell the folks I am well pleased here & 
my expectations are fully satisfied here & never wish or expect to 
exchange my place of residence until I go to my long home. Anna 
Smith 

PS. It is late in the evening. I have been writing a letter on busi- 
ness. Anna has not left much paper neither have I any thing of im- 
portance to write that she has not written but thought I would 
make my mark that you might know that I have not forgotten you. 


Edward O. Smith. 


Charles Imus was one of the 42 who signed the Vermontville Colony 
compact and one of the 22 who actually became a resident of the colony. He 
signed the subscription list dated September 24, 1838, for the support of Mr. 
Cochrane, $5.00 “in shoemaking.” 





The Clarence M. Burton Memorial Lecture 
Henry D. Brown 


THE PRESENTATION AND PUBLICATION of the Clarence M. Burton 
Memorial Lecture marks a new venture in the activities of the His- 
torical Society of Michigan. It reflects the growth and activity of the 
society in recent years and the interest of members in the quality 
and content of the program of the annual meeting. 

Clarence M. Burton is perhaps the most distinguished figure in 
the local history movement in Michigan. There are many memorials 
to his influence, but the most evident is the Burton Historical Col- 
lection of the Detroit Public Library, his own personal creation. Mr. 
Burton was active in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
serving as its president from 1901 to 1905 and 1910 to 1911, and was 
one of the original members of the Michigan Historical Commission 
when he served as its first president in 1913 and as an officer or 
member until 1932. It was largely through Mr. Burton’s personal 
efforts that the Detroit Historical Society was founded in 1921. He 
served as its president until the time of his passing in 1932. 

Mr. Burton was interested in historical scholarship by both the 
professional and by the amateur. He himself well exemplified the 
careful scholarship of one who was concerned with quality of local 
history although not himself a professional historian. His many books, 
pamphlets, and articles published in the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, and the Michigan History magazine bear evidence to his 
careful scholarship and wide range of interests. 

The Civil War Industry, the initial Clarence M. Burton Memorial 
Lecture, was made possible through a grant from the Burton Me- 
morial Foundation. His son, Frank Burton, who last year concluded 
a term as a trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan, suggested 
at the time of presentation that this grant be used to bring to the 
annual meeting of the society, a speaker of national reputation for 
scholarship, combined with an interest in the local history movement. 

A committee was appointed with Dr. Madison Kuhn as chairman 
to select an appropriate speaker for the annual meeting and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the gift. Dr. Kuhn together with Dr. 
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Frank Elliott, chairman of the program committee for the 1958 
meeting, surveyed goals and opportunities for this initial lecture, 
since it establishes a standard and a pattern. Dr. William Best Hessel- 
tine, professor of American history at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1932, was chosen to present the first lecture. As a distinguished 
author of books and articles on political, military, social, and regional 
history, Dr. Hesseltine brings to the members of the society, through 
this lecture, his observations based on long experience in teaching, 
writing, and research. “The Civil War Industry” is a stimulating 
and provocative view of the opportunities and pitfalls to be found in 
the local history field. 








The Civil War Industry 
William B. Hesseltine 


THe AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE APPROACHING the centennial of their 
greatest experience as a nation and already the preparations are being 
made.! Congress has provided for and the President of the United 
States has appointed a Civil War centennial commission charged 
with organizing and co-ordinating a multitude of commemorative 
speeches, publications, dramatic representations, and solemn dedica- 
tions for the four years between 1961 and 1965, when the nation 
takes stock again of its deeply moving experiences of a century ago. 
In the states, state commissions are getting under way to com- 
memorate the deeds of valor and sacrifice which the ancestors of 
their people performed when they wore the Blue and the Gray. At 
the moment the plans of these commissions are not formulated but 
the precedents for the commemoration are strewn through American 
history. Philadelphia opened a centennial exposition on the one- 
hundreth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and for 
the next eight years citizens of every community which could claim 
a part in the Revolutionary War gathered in tribal finery on the 
anniversaries of battles to erect monuments to the soldiers who had 
fought against British tyranny. And even within the memory of men 
now living—far back in 1932—a nationwide Washington bicenten- 
nial commission flooded the schoolhouses with laudatory pamphlets 
about George Washington, the revolution, and the constitution that 
he helped form. The precedents for centennial observances are 
many and varied, and the Civil War centennial commissions may 
be reasonably expected to equal, if not outdo, the centennial observ- 
ances of the past. 

It will be well if the commemorative activities of the Civil War 
take many forms, for the war itself had many phases and many facets. 
It had many causes, it is susceptible to many interpretations, and it 
had varied results. Among the results have been accounted such 

1“The Civil War Industry” is the first Burton Memorial Lecture and was 


given by Dr. Hesseltine at the 84th annual meeting of the Historical Society 
of Michigan on October 17, 1958. 
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things as the freeing of the slaves—-and the subsequent Negro prob- 
lem in America; the transformation of a federal union into a new 
nation—which meant the remaking of the constitution; and the vic- 
tory of an industrial over an agricultural order in American economic 
life. Each of these interpretations is true, and each, paradoxically 
enough, has enough error in it to have been the source of endless 
controversies which will not be resolved by the time the bicentennial 
of the Civil War comes around. In fact, the Civil War wrought vast 
changes in American life. It brought new political practices and new 
social concepts. It popularized new foods and new drinks. It stimu- 
lated the growing of beards, encouraged the smoking of cigarettes. 
It changed the face of man and of the land. It gave, among other 
things, a new and American theme to American writers. Before the 
war writers in America had sought for an American theme and 
critics had heaped scorn on American writers as being but minor 
contributors to British literature. True, James Fennimore Cooper and 
Francis Parkman had found the American Indian; and Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet and William Gilmore Simms had found the 
common man of the South and the Southwest, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and her imitators had found the Negro, but none of these 
quite met the need for a central theme of American writing. The war 
solved the difficulty. The great conflict, varying in its aspects, gave 
rise to a body of literature which had no parallel in the rest of British 
literature. The war became the central theme of American history 
and the focal point of American literature. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the Civil War, with all of its 
ramifications, should be today the foundation of a prosperous and 
widespread commercial interest, which should, facetiously perhaps, 
be classified as a separate “industry” with only a degree fewer ramifi- 
cations than the clothing industry, the leather industry, or the build- 
ing industry. The Civil War is not solely a literary enterprise, a mere 
specialized branch of the publishing industry. Literature—the mak- 
ing of books of which there is no end, as the Preacher said—is in- 
deed an important aspect of the Civil War “industry,” but the ef- 
fort to capitalize on the Civil War is not limited to literary crafts- 
men. There are many other facets. 

Capitalizing on the Civil War began, of course, during the war 
with those people who sought to use the war for their own ends. 
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Lyman Draper, the great collector of historical documents and the 
founder and corresponding secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, wrote one of his board members, “I am planning how 
to turn the war to the society's account.” Hurriedly, of course, he 
corrected himself to phrase it with the proper patriotism. “Or rather,” 
he said, “how to have the society do its full duty in making its use- 
fulness felt and acknowledged in their trying crisis.” He began im- 
mediately to collect soldiers’ reminiscences, and encouraged members 
of Wisconsin units to keep diaries for the benefit of the society. 
Others, at a far higher level than Draper, sought means to capitalize 
on the war. At the highest level, capitalizing on the war for economic 
advantage embodied the writing of an amendment to the constitution 
which would give corporations the protection of liberty and property 
which the ancient law accorded to persons. At the lowest level, it 
involved the sale and collection of mementos and souvenirs. 
Sometimes, of course, in the years after the war it included the 
manufacture of souvenirs, as well. It was Henry W. Grady, the great 
Southern newspaper man, making his famous speech on the New 
South, who claimed that the erstwhile Confederates were rivaling 
the Yankees in certain forms of economic endeavor. 
We have let economy take root and spread among us as rank as the 
crab grass which sprung from Sherman’s cavalry camps, until we are 
ready to lay odds on the Georgia Yankee as he manufactures relics of 
the battlefield in a one-story shanty and squeezes pure olive oil out of 


his cottonseed, against any Down-easter that ever swapped wooden 
nutmegs for flannel sausages in the valleys of Vermont. 


Perhaps the Georgia Yankees who manufactured the battlefield 
souvenirs were relatives of those New Jersey Confederates who put 
rebel hats on the market a few years back and decorated college 
jalopies with Confederate flags. And just last year an enterprising 
textile manufacturer launched an oversized and wrongshaped Con- 
federate flag as a beach towel. Unfortunately, he made the discovery 
that this was regarded as a “desecration” of the flag, and sundry 
chapters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy filed protests, 
while the newly organized “Red Shirts” of South Carolina spon- 
sored a move in the state legislature to forbid the sale of the towels in 
the Palmetto state. The ill-advised entrepreneur hurriedly withdrew 
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the item from the market. But this too illustrates the ramifications 
of the Civil War industry. 

Perhaps in any catalog of the businesses that have capitalized on 
the Civil War, an early place must be given to those stonecutters and 
ironmongers who in the years between 1865 and 1895 carved and 
cast the sculptured soldiers who adorn the courthouse squares of 
South and North. Clearly it must have been a requirement of the 
charter of the counties that each should erect a monument com- 
memorating the brave boys in Blue or Gray who left from the com- 
munity, and still they stand, in their long overcoats or their short 
jackets, leaning forever at “Parade Rest” on their marble muskets, 
perched precariously but defiantly atop their pedestalsh—monuments 
at the same time to the valor they displayed and to the state of the 
fine arts in America. One might well wonder if the manufacture of 
“Boys in Blue” and “Boys in Gray” was a monopoly of some granite 
company; whether they were sold by traveling salesmen to the county 
courts; and even whether there was a discount for case lots for state- 
wide distribution. But even if answers were found to such specula- 
tions, they would be contributions to that uncertain realm known as 
“Art History,” which is neither history nor art. 

Manufacturing battlefield relics in Southern shanties and carving 
soldiers for courthouse squares were but the humble beginnings of 
the great Civil War industry. Not least among the items in any 
catalog of Civil War interests is that of the entertainment business. 
Normally, motion pictures on Civil War themes are money-makers 
for Hollywood, and have been since the “Birth of a Nation” first 
set the mode. There have been the fabulous “Gone With the Wind” 
and the highly sensitive “Red Badge of Courage,” and hundreds of 
lesser ones. The Civil War furnishes the background for the great 
majority of “Westerns.” A substantial number of the “horse operas” 
begin with the Civil War, and the heroes of the sage brush are vet- 
erans of the war wreaking a just vengeance on a villian who fought, 
of course, on the other side. It was only logical that there should at 
last come a full and authentic horse opera with the Civil War as its 
scene. Ranger John S. Mosby rides again over the Virginia terrain 
in the very best tradition of the western movies and at last reports 
his gallant exploits in routing Yankees could be followed over one 
hundred ninety television stations. 
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At another level of commercial exploitation is the Lincoln Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana. At first glance this 
might be assumed to be only the fortuitous appropriation of a famous 
name, but the company makes Lincoln a serious part of the business. 
The company has a Lincoln collection of books and manuscripts and, 
more important, a picture gallery with some of the best paintings of 
Lincoln and the Civil War. Moreover, it encourages its salesmen to 
develop an interest in Lincoln and to make themselves available for 
speeches to schools and clubs. It has maintained a Lincoln specialist 
who devotes his time to awakening an interest in the Civil War 
President. Dr. Louis Warren, who held the position for many years, 
established, edited, and distributed a weekly paper, Lincoln Lore, 
which contained such a breadth of material that in a single year 
its articles ranged from a bibliography of Lincolniana, Lincoln’s 
phraseology, Booth’s appearance in Washington, Lincoln cartoons, 
Eisenhower's visit to the Lincoln country, chairs used by Lincoln, 
Lincoln murals, and the Lincoln four-cent stamp. 

Equally unusual is another commercial enterprise specializing in 
the Civil War. In Chicago, Ralph Newman operates the Abraham 
Lincoln Book Store which has become a mecca for collectors. New- 
man is a dealer in autographs and manuscripts, an expert on the 
literature of the war, an active and skillful guide to those who would 
gather materials for their Civil War collections. There is hardly a 
Civil War scholar in the country, or a collector, or a “buff” who does 
not depend on Newman, and many of them are “vice presidents,” 
along with Hannibal Hamlin and Andrew Johnson in this unique 
establishment. Once, when Newman had to move his bookstore 
to a new location, scores of his customers appeared in working garb 
to help with the moving. And in the rear of the shop there are 
shelves of glasses, each bearing the name of a patron. 

Growing out of the Civil War book store there has come the Civil 
War Book of the Month Club, which distributes volurnes of new 
and reprinted works to its several thousand members. Other book 
clubs, with wider sales but with far less critical readers, frequently 
“adopt” Civil War books, fiction and nonfiction, for their clientele. 

These enterprises are frankly commercial, but there are other 
facets to the Civil War industry than the manufacturers of relics, 
windshield stickers, Confederate hats, or the sellers of life insurance, 
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and the peddlers of books. Among them, of course, is the tourist 
industry. Each year tens of thousands of Americans journey to the 
sites where the battles of America’s greatest war was fought. There 
are scores of battlefields, ranging from the extensive and overmarked 
field of Gettysburg to the unkempt, mosquito infested little fort on 
the Sabine River where the Irish bartender, Dick Dowling, with 
eighteen men turned back a Yankee invasion of eight thousand 
loaded on three transports of the American navy. Each battlefield: 
Shiloh, Chattanooga-Chickamauga, Bull Run, Vicksburg, Donelson, 
Fredericksburg, has its museum and its markers; and each provides 
employment for park historians and for trained guides. In addition, 
there are museums and historical houses: Lee’s home in Arlington, 
Lincoln’s in Springfield, Grant’s in Galena, Grant’s birthplace in 
Ohio, the Lee Chapel in Lexington, the Davis houses in Richmond 
and Montgomery; ranging from the magnificent restoration of New 
Salem, Illinois, to a house in Janesville, Wisconsin, where Lincoln 
may have spent one night. They serve, all of them, to keep green the 
memories of the men of the Blue and the Gray who once wrought 
with one another that this nation, under God, might have a new 
birth of freedom. 

More important than the sites themselves are the records housed 
in the libraries of the land which these men left. There is scarcely 
a library in the country without its section on the Civil War, and 
in scores of places the manuscripts of the participants are kept with 
pride. At the universities of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
and at Duke are important collections; while the Lincoln Association 
Library and the Illinois State Historical Library in Springfield 
specialize in Lincolniana and in the Civil War. 

Keeping alive the memories, also, are educational institutions 
which bear the names of men made famous in the Civil War and 
which make serious efforts to perpetuate and to emulate the virtues 
of the great leaders. There is Howard University, two Lincoln 
universities, a Lincoln Memorial University, and a Lincoln College. 
There is Washington and Lee University, and once there was a 
Ulysses S. Grant University. Washington and Lee preserves in- 
tact Lee’s office where he presided over Washington college, and 
has erected Lee’s tomb into a shrine. The Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity houses an important Lincoln collection and publishes the 
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Lincoln Herald, which is partly a house-organ for the alumni asso- 
ciation and partly a scholarly journal publishing historical articles 
on the Civil War. 

On the scholarly level there was once the Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation, which published the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly and 
brought out books on Lincoln “Day by Day,” edited and compiled 
by such scholars as Harry Pratt, Benjamin Thomas, and Paul Angle. 
The association wound up its work by issuing a new and authentic 
edition of the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. The place 
of the Quarterly was taken by a new scholarly magazine, Civil War 
History, issued under the imprint of the State University of Iowa. 

But keeping alive an interest in the Civil War is not the exclusive 
function of educational institutions and scholarly associations and 
publications. There are clubs of Civil War “buffs” whose members 
take no back seat when it comes to either enthusiasm or deep 
knowledge of the Civil War. Aside from the filio-pietistic “de- 
scendants” societies like the Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Sons of Union Veterans, there are aficianados, who claim no descent, 
other than spiritual, from the men of the Civil War generation. 
Oldest of the associations are the Lincoln Fellowships of Wisconsin 
and California and New York, which grew largely out of the work 
of Louis Warren and the Lincoln Life Insurance Company's ac- 
tivities. For the most part, these fellowships meet annually in Feb- 
ruary, but some of them, like the Lincoln Fellowship of Southern 
‘California, meet monthly. Composed of devotees, the fellowships 
‘meet to commemorate rather than to discuss. 

More lively by far, and dedicated to discussion even to the point 
of controversy, are the Civil War Round Tables. Beginning in 
Chicago, largely as an offshoot of the Lincoln Fellowship and partly 
as a result of the endless discussions between “vice presidents” of 
the Abraham Lincoln Book Store, the Round Tables spread over 
the country. Milwaukee organized the second Round Table, and 
the idea spread until by the last count there were more than a 
hundred of them, with the memberships of some of the larger ones 
running over five hundred. They meet monthly, listen to papers, 
and discuss the paper, or the war in general, until the wee hours 
of the morning. In the South, where there are still some who think 
that the Civil War was a War between the States, there are Con- 
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federate Round Tables; and in London, where the term Civil War 
might be confused with minor incidents in the remote past of the 
United Kingdom, the Round Table is disguised as the “Confeder- 
ate Research Club”! The British group issues a newsletter which 
appropriately bears the name of the Confederate propaganda sheet 
of the 1860's, the New Index! 

Yet the noisiest of the Civil War groups, if not the best known, 
is the North-South Skirmish Club. These are gun enthusiasts who 
have polished up and rebored Springfields and Enfields and Spen- 
sers of Civil War vintage and who meet annually to test their 
weapons on target ranges on or near the ancient battlefields. The 
lads and young men form units bearing Civil War designations, 
wear correct and sometimes original uniforms and insignia, cast 
their own Minié balls, and drill according to Hardee’s Tactics. 

Taken all together, the magazines, the Round Tables, the gun 
collectors, the fellowships, bookstores, insurance companies, colleges, 
museums, libraries, monuments, art galleries, moving pictures, and 
television shows indicate that there is an interest wide enough and 
large enough to be properly designated a “Civil War Industry.” 
Like an industry, there are many who make a livelihood from the 
Civil War. The park historians, the keepers of museums, the sales- 
men of insurance, the custodians of shrines, the dealers in books, 
the lecturers, and even the professors of history have an economic 
interest in the preservation and the perpetuation of this interest. 
Yet, considering the greater number of devotees and enthusiasts 
who have no commercial interest: the members of the Round 
Tables, the audiences at lectures, the hundreds of thousands -of 
tourists, the readers of books, it might be more proper to call this 
the Civil War denomination. In many aspects it bears more re- 
semblance to a church than to a business. It is a church without 
a fixed creed, without a board of governors, lacking an authoritarian 
episcopacy and hierarchy; but like some loosely constructed denom- 
inations, organized by congregations and held together by a belief. 
It is a belief that the Civil War is the most important thing in 
American history — and many of the more devout believers con- 
tend that it is the most significant event in human history. 

Years ago Professor James G. Randall, speaking before the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, raised the question, “Is the Lincoln 
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Theme Exhausted?” Professor Randall’s answer was “No,” and he 
outlined some of the still unresolved problems in the career of the 
Civil War President. Before and since his day an endless stream 
of books on Lincoln, on the Confederacy, on the military, political, 
and economic aspects of the War have demonstrated the accuracy 
of his answer. 

The stream of books began during the war. In the beginning 
they were memoirs and war experiences. Unlike previous wars, 
the common soldier as well as the general was moved to put his 
war experiences on paper; and the number was seemingly limited 
only by the supply of ink. Almost every soldier with the slightest 
pretence to literacy wrote or dictated, at some time or other, the 
story of his experiences. Those that did not appear during their 
lives were published in their obituary notices. For all soldiers, the 
war was the important thing in their lives and when they died, 
newspapers and funeral sermons and veterans’ magazines recounted 
their exploits in the conflict. Many a man rose to prominence 
after the war whose war record was insignificant and mediocre; 
but rare was the obituary notice which gave attention to his im- 
portant career if he had been a soldier. General John Calvin Brown 
was a routine soldier who served without distinction in the Con- 
federate army. After the war he had a distinguished and highly 
successful career. He was governor of Tennessee, president of rail- 
roads, an active promoter of Tennessee’s industrial growth. Yet 
when he died his death notices carried but the most casual refer 
ence to his accomplishments, but dwelt at length on his military 
services. And over his grave in Pulaski, Tennessee, there stands 
his statue, clad in his Confederate uniform. 

Among the more important reminiscences coming out of the war 
were those of the generals. Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, 
Phillip Sheridan, James A. Longstreet, George B. McClellan, Ben 
Butler, and a score of others wrote books and sometimes their books 
answered other books. The officers and the privates wrote articles 
for the magazines, they reviewed each others’ books, and they fought 
with one another as valiantly with the pen as they had ever smote 
their enemy with the sword. The Century Company gathered the 
commanders in the battles and the leaders of the armies for a pro- 
longed series of articles, and when the series was completed, re- 
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printed the accounts in a monumental work, Battles and Leaders 
of the War. But each time an article appeared, the Century's 
editors were flooded with letters correcting or supplementing the 
published version. Men clashed with men, and argued endlessly 
in the magazine’s columns. Controversies were as fertile a source 
of writing as the conflict itself. 

In addition to the generals who fired salvos of volumes and 
articles at one another, there were the political figures, the “men 
who knew Lincoln,” or Grant, or Davis, or others of the high-placed 
figures of the war. Perhaps they began when Billy Herndon, Lin- 
coln’s law partner, set about to explain to the world the enigmatic 
character of the Springfield lawyer who became the Great Emanci- 
pator. His work was an utterly confusing mixture of fact and 
speculation. The strange man, who was Lincoln’s junior partner 
for twenty years before 1860 and the slowly disintegrating concocter 
of Lincoln legend for a quarter of a century after the war, pro- 
duced a romantic version of a man who rose from the gutter to 
greatness. Herndon it was who first gave credence and circulation 
to the story of Lincoln’s illegitimacy. He first uncovered and elab- 
orated the Ann Rutledge yarn. He disliked Mary Lincoln and 
he made her erratic disposition a moving factor in Lincoln’s career. 

To combat Herndon, the timid and shy Robert Todd Lincoln, 
who lived all his life in the shadow of a great father, turned over 
Lincoln’s papers to the President’s two secretaries, John Hay and 
John Nicolay, who produced the twelve-volume Abraham Lincoln, 
a History, and edited the Collected Works. Unfortunately, though 
the authors were less neurotic than Billy Herndon, their solemn 
and massive works were as filled with inaccuracies as Herndon’s 
own. But after they were finished, Robert Lincoln closed his father’s 
papers to prying eyes and they were not seen again until 1947, 
when the Library of Congress “opened” them in formal ceremonies. 
The papers did not, however, resolve the enigmas of Lincoln. They 
made possible the final scholarly Collected Works of Roy Basler. 
The new papers were illustrative of known facts, not revelations 
of unknown aspects, yet the publication of Lincoln books was 
stimulated by the new material. Lincoln biographies have poured 


from the presses: Lord Charnwood, Charles [Carl] Sandburg, Dale 
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Carnegie, Emil Ludwig, Benjamin Thomas, Paul Angle, James G. 
Randall, proving again and again that the Lincoln theme was in- 
exhaustible. 

It was not Lincoln alone that became the theme. Professor T. 
Harry Williams once remarked that while the Lincoln theme 
might be exhausted, the “Lincoln-and” theme was inexhaustible. 
He proceeded to demonstrate his point by publishing Lincoln and 
the Radicals and Lincoln and His Generals. Others found the same 
thing and there have been volumes on Lincoln and the Russians, 
Lincoln and the War Governors, Lincoln and Greeley, Lincoln 
and the Press, Lincoln and the South; and the number is still piling 
up. Now being written are volumes on Lincoln and Congress, and 
Lincoln and the Territories. 

The Lincoln theme is only a minor facet of Civil War publishing. 
There have been a score of biographies of Robert E. Lee, a dozen 
of Jefferson Davis, a shelf-full of U. S. Grant. There have been 
expositions of the sanitary commission, of Civil War prisons, of the 
Surgeon-General’s department and army hospitals, of the commis- 
sary department. There have been books on the organization of 
the armies, on the command system in the Confederacy, on the 
ordnance, on the post office, on the navy. There is hardly a battle 
that has not been examined in separate books; and the bibliography 
of Gettysburg alone would make a respectable library. There are 
books about war correspondents, histories of regiments, biographies 
of private soldiers. There are collections of pictures, and long-play- 
ing records presenting the music of the Civil War. A few years 
ago a wag remarked that he could not tell who lost the Civil War 
but he was sure that the New York publishing industry had won it. 

Here, certainly, with books and art and music, parks and museums 
and relics, with schools and libraries, with study clubs and recre- 
ational organizations, there is a many-sided, large-scale industry. 
Like any industry —the dairy industry, the leather industry, the 
textile industry, or the entertainment industry — the Civil War in- 
dustry fills a social need. There are many and varied needs of 
mankind in America that this extensive concern with a long-past 
conflict meets. It furnishes, for example, an escape from the woes 
and frustrations of the present world. This is a romantic interest 
and, as one surveys the recent past and speculates about the immedi- 
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ate future, one comes to the realization that the Civil War was 
the last war about which men can afford to be romantic. The men 
who fought the Civil War belonged to a romantic generation. The 
purposes of the war might have been confused, and there were 
hypocrites among its leaders and a predatory element that was at- 
tempting to exploit the humanitarianism of the conflict for their 
own ends, but the men who fought in the ranks were fighting for 
a cause in which they believed with a religious passion. 

Mine Eyes have seen the glory of the Coming of the Lord. 

He has trampled out the vintage where the Grapes of Wrath 

are Stored. 
He has loosed the fearful lightning of His terrible swift sword. 
His truth is marching on. 


With such a spirit men approached the war romantically, performed 
romantic deeds of heroism, died bravely, and died nobly. It is the 
record of their deeds that is an inspiration to all of America. Its 
terrors called forth the hardihood of the frontiersman, its ideals 
called for the bravest deeds and the greatest sacrifices. It was in- 
deed romance, and in the middle of the Twentieth Century America 
and the world have need of romance and just a touch of idealism. 

Part of the idealism is to be found embodied in the character of 
the leaders of the war and of the embattled parts of the nation. 
The devotion and piety of Robert E. Lee, the religious zeal of that 
Eleventh Century Crusader Stonewall Jackson, the high good spirits 
of John B. Hood, the magnaminity of Ulysses S. Grant are en- 
nobling examples of the highest and finest products of western 
civilization. There was a legend, coming out of the Revolutionary 
War, that a Quaker saw George Washington alone in the woods 
praying for divine guidance during that terrible winter at Valley 
Forge. It is a legend only, but it took no legend to ascribe devout- 
ness to such God-fearing devoted leaders as Lee or Jackson. There 
are examples of the most rigid integrity, of strict adherence to the 
duty of a soldier. When the war came, scores of high-ranking offi- 
cers in the United States army and navy cast their lot with the 
Confederacy. But not one attempted to lead his troops over to the 
Confederate side; not one attempted to take his arms, his equip- 
ment, or his ship away from the service of the government he in- 
tended to fight. General David E. Twiggs was commanding troops 
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in Texas when the war broke out. When Texas forces demanded 
his surrender he exacted the most rigid conditions: he would march 
his troops out with their full equipment and deliver them to the 
proper authorities in Washington. Only after he had escorted his 
troops to safety and settled his accounts with the war department 
did he resign from the army and make his way to the Confederacy. 
In the Southwest, William Wing Loring was commanding the De- 
partment of New Mexico, but he made no effort to attach the 
territory to the government which he was going to serve. Robert 
Anderson may have been in sympathy with the South and may 
even have intended to enter the Confederate army, but the forts 
in Charleston Harbor were entrusted to him and he held them 
until the Confederate fire forced him to surrender Sumter. It took 
Lieutenant Charles Iverson Graves, who was in the Pacific when 
the war began, almost a year to get back to Georgia where his family 
and friends had already given him up to the Yankees, but he came 
to the Confederacy empty-handed. He might, indeed, have brought 
both a ship and a substantial treasure to the Southern government. 
They came, all of them, with honor unsullied to offer their lives 
and their honor to their cause. It is a record without parallel be- 
fore or since. 

Yet perhaps the greatest reason for this widespread and continuing 
interest in the Civil War is to be found in a sentiment that is the 
opposite of escapism. The same sense of frustration amid the com- 
plexities of the modern world that leads some men to seek for 
romantic escape leads others to dig deeper for the roots and to plant 
themselves more firmly in the soil of the American heritage. The 
study of the Civil War can lead to an understanding of the nature 
of the American experience, can enable Americans to grasp the 
meaning and significance of the transformation that came when this 
federal union was welded in the fires of war into a unified nation. 
Here, in the Civil War, this nation was made, and its making was 
an experience that was shared by all the American people. This, 
alone of the wars in which America has been engaged, was our 
war. It was an all-American conflict. Four million people were 
involved, and a half-million were killed in battle. The battle losses 
were staggering, running to thirty per cent of the soldiers engaged. 
The suffering, the sacrifices, the anxieties, the hysteria, even the 
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hate-psychology induced by propaganda combined to produce a 
psychological impact which entered into the making of a new na- 
tion. The effort to understand these forces is an effort to under- 
stand the basic experience of the American people. Perhaps, in- 
deed, through the study of these critical and formative years we 
can come both to understand the past and to become rededicated 
to the proposition that we can achieve a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 








Alias Franklin Thompson 
Betty Fladeland 


THERE WAS MORE THAN ORDINARY CuRIOsITY in the minds of the 
citizens of La Porte, Texas, on a September afternoon in 1898 as 
they watched the funeral cortege of a Civil War veteran pass with 
measured step and muffled drum along the streets of their town.* 
They heard the volley fired over the grave, and paused to listen 
to the fading echoes of taps sounded by the bugler. Military 
funerals were not unusual events in the United States in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but this one was, for the veteran 
being buried with full military honors was a woman. 

The life of Mrs. Linus H. Seelye, nee Sarah Emma Edmonds, 
alias Franklin Thompson, had been one of adventure, excitement, 
narrow escape, and derring-do. The pinnacle of her experiences was 
her enlistment in the Union army as a man, and the successful 
concealment of her sex and her identity through two years of hard 
fighting with the Army of the Potomac. Not until twenty years 
later did her army comrades discover that their buddy, who had 
shared the dust and defeat of Bull Run, the mud and malaria of 
the Chickahominy Swamp, and the blood baths at Fair Oaks and 
Malvern Hill, was really a twenty-two year old girl. 

Sarah Emma Edmonds was born in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, in 1839.1! Her mother was of English descent, and her 
father a hard-working, Scotch-Irish farmer who believed that his 
daughters should share the heavy outdoor labor of the fields and 
barns.2, According to Emma, the women in the family were little 
better than slaves; but when she was only thirteen an incident 


*This paper was one of three relating to the general theme, “Michigan 
in the Civil War,” given at the 84th annual meeting of the Historical Society 
of Michigan on October 17, 1958, at the Kellogg Center at Michigan State 
University. 

1“Summary of Pertinent Data in Pension Records in the National Archives,” 
enclosure in W. Neil Franklin, chief general reference section, National 
Archives and Records Service, to Mrs. Esther Loughin, State Library, Lansing, 
dated Washington, January 8, 1953. 

2The material on Mrs. Seelye’s early life is taken from the account of 
Colonel Frederick Schneider published in the Lansing State Republican, June 
19-26, 1900; and the Detroit Free Press, October 6, 1935. 
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occurred which fired her imagination and set her to dreaming of 
the possibility of escaping from a life of drudgery and subservience. 
An itinerant peddlar who stopped at their farm was, according to 
the custom of the frontier, offered supper and lodging for the night. 
Before he left the next day, as a gesture of gratitude, perhaps, he 
gave Emma and her sister a copy of a book, Fanny Campbell, The 
Female Sailor. That day the girls were sent by their father to the 
field to plant potatoes; but the sprouts remained in their gunny 
sacks while the two girls hid at the edge of the field to read sur- 
reptitiously the book which had been given them. If Fanny Camp- 
bell could disguise herself as a man and become a sailor, mused 
Emma, why could not she adopt the same strategy? It was not until 
several years later, however, that her thoughts took concrete form, 
when her father insisted on what seemed to Emma the ultimate 
tyranny: to marry her to an older man of the neighborhood toward 
whom she could feel nothing but repulsion and loathing. She de- 
cided to run away. 

Emma’s accomplice was a neighbor boy who agreed to lend her 
some of his clothing in which to make her escape. Dressed as a 
man she would be able to travel more safely and conveniently. She 
laid her plans well. Before starting out she obtained the address 
of a publishing house in Hartford, Connecticut, which sold family 
Bibles, and decided to pose as one of their salesmen. One starless 
night she set out, and at first traveled only at night, sleeping in the 
woods by day, fearful of betraying herself, and too worried to ap- 
proach anyone. Since she realized, however, that it would be im- 
possible to continue in that way once her food supply was gone, 
she decided to make her first venture out in the twilight when her 
features would be less discernible. No one questioned her, and so, 
armed with more confidence, she successfully worked her way south- 
ward. She was a diligent salesman, prospered financially, and began 
to enjoy the adventure of the role she was playing. Having pur- 
chased a horse and buggy with which to make her selling trips, 
she even occasionally invited lady friends to go out riding, thus 
helping to assure her acceptance as a man. 

After a year of passing as a man without any trouble, Emma 
decided to make the acid test: to go back to New Brunswick to 
see if the people who knew her would recognize her. Posing as 
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a salesman who wanted to buy a horse, with a great deal of trepi- 
dation she knocked at the door of her own home. She was admitted 
by her mother who listened to her inquiries and then invited her 
to stay to partake of the family supper. Emma’s father was not 
at home, but neither her brother nor her sister recognized her. 
While they were eating, however, Emma felt her mother’s eyes 
watching her intently, and was not surprised when she asked her son 
if he didn’t think the visitor resembled Emma. Unable to conceal 
her emotion any longer, Emma burst into tears and admitted who 
she was; but was not prepared for her mother’s disbelief that the 
visitor was anyone but a Bible salesman who resembled her daugh- 
ter. Her daughter, she insisted, had a mole on her cheek. Emma 
explained that she had had the mole removed to change her ap- 
pearance, but the clinching evidence was probably when Emma 
walked out into the farmyard. There was no mistaking the greet- 
ing that the dogs gave her, nor the way the horses nuzzled their 
noses into the hands of an old friend. 

Unwilling to relinquish her newly found freedom, Emma, now 
using the name Franklin Thompson, proceeded to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where she made personal contact with the publishing 
company and was sent out on the road for then. Now her selling 
took her on longer trips, and in 1860 she appeared in Michigan 
where she lived for a time in the home of a Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Pratt on a farm in Rose Township, Oakland County, and in the 
home of the Reverend T. J. Joslin, pastor of the Methodist church 
in Flint. “Frank” was a devout Christian, and not only did he fit 
in well in the Joslin household, but while living at the Pratts be- 
came a close friend of an Elder Berry, who served as school teacher 
and Baptist minister in that community. Among Frank’s friends 
in Flint was William R. Morse, captain of the Flint Union Greys, 
a volunteer militia company that had been organized in 1857. It 
was at this point that “Franklin Thompson’s” individual life was 
caught up in the current of United States’ history. 

The early months of 1861 were tense ones for Americans from 
Maine to Michigan and Missouri as they waited anxiously to see 
what President James Buchanan would do about the states of the 
South which were rapidly seceding from the Union. President 
Buchanan took no action; and the legislature of Michigan, although 
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in session, seems to have reflected the “wait and see” policy of 
Washington. Then, on March 4, Abraham Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated and declared that the Union was indissoluble. Expectantly, 
on March 16, the Michigan legislature passed “An Act to Provide 
a Military Force,” which authorized the governor to muster in two 
volunteer regiments which, in case of actual hostilities, could be 
transferred to the Federal government. Either in the flurry of ex- 
citement, or for some unknown reason, however, the legislators 
adjourned without passing an appropriation to carry out the act. 
It was necessary for Governor Austin Blair, on April 2, to call for 
a special session to convene on May 7.8 

Then, on April 12, Fort Sumter was fired upon and President 
Lincoln promptly issued his call for 75,000 volunteers. As if an 
electric current had passed through the whole nation, response was 
immediate and enthusiastic. Without waiting for further legislative 
action, the people of Michigan began to organize volunteer com- 
panies. Money, which the state legislature had failed to appropriate, 
was made up by contributions and subscriptions of private citizens, 
General Lewis Cass leading the list with a donation of $3000.4 

In Flint, as in other towns and villages throughout the state, 
young men hastened to the colors. Among them was Emma Ed- 
monds, alias Franklin Thompson. What were her motives? Caught, 
perhaps, in a situation where, if she did not volunteer along with 
her friends, she would be branded a shirker and a coward? The 
prospect of excitement and adventure in a brief campaign which 
would quickly call the bluff of the erring rebels? The challenge 
of passing as a man even in the army? A more idealistic emotion 
of rendering service to a country in which she had found her 
freedom? Or even, perhaps, an association of herself with the poor 
slave waiting an opportunity for emancipation? Whatever the 
motive, Franklin Thompson enlisted in the Flint Union Greys on 
April 17, in time to be among those who attended a mass meeting 
at the courthouse on April 18, where they agreed to enlist in a 
body as a volunteer company. Five days later the Greys met again 


8Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, Passed at the Regular 
and Extra Sessions of 1861, 545, (Lansing, 1861); William H. Withington, 
Michigan in the Opening of the War, 8-9 (Detroit, 1889). 

4Withington, Michigan in the Opening of the War, 11. 
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to choose their officers: captain, William R. Morse; first lieutenant, 
William Turver; and second lieutenant, James Farrand.5 

Meanwhile, the Adjutant General’s office was also taking action. 
Under General Order No. 6 dated Detroit, April 25, 1861, the 
Second Michigan Infantry Regiment was declared to be composed 
of the Detroit Scott Guard, the Hudson Artillery (as infantry), 
the Battle Creek Artillery (as infantry), the Adrian Guard, the 
Niles (Color Company), the Flint Union Greys, the Constantine 
Union Guard, the East Saginaw Guard, the Kalamazoo Light Guard 
No. 1, and the Kalamazoo Blair Guard No. 2. Under Battalion 
Order No. 1 of the following day, all companies were ordered to 
Detroit to be quartered at the Agricultural Fair Grounds, now known 
as Cantonment Blair in honor of the governor.® 

In Flint the departure of the Union Greys was marked by a 
public ceremony following a parade of the newly enlisted boys. 
Captain Morse addressed the crowd, the Sunday school of the 
Methodist Episcopal church presented each soldier with a New 
Testament, the Flint ladies pinned a rosette inscribed “The Union 
and the Constitution” on each volunteer, and the Rev. Mr. Joslin, 
Franklin Thompson’s friend, pronounced the benediction.?/ Then 
they were off, via Fentonville to Detroit and from there to nearby 
Fort Wayne where recruitment was completed and the regiment 
organized. The Union Greys became Company F, and since there 
were eleven companies, A through K, in the regiment, Company F 
held the center position in the battle line. Evidently, and luckily 
for Emma Edmonds, no one seems to have considered physical 
examinations necessary, but she must have been clever indeed to 
adapt herself to camp life without arousing suspicion. 

By June 6 the Second Michigan Infantry Regiment, 1020 strong, 
was ready to move for the field in Virginia. At Detroit the men 
of the regiment embarked on three steamers for Cleveland, and 


5[Franklin Ellis], History of Genesee County, Michigan, with Illustrations 
and Biographical Sketches of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers, 63-64 (Phila- 
delphia, 1879). 

6Record of Service of Michigan Volunteers in the Civil War, 1861-1865, 
2:1 (Kalamazoo, n. d.); John Robertson, compiler, Michigan in the War, 
2:30-31 (Lansing, 1880). 

T[Ellis], History of Genesee County, 64. Ellis says the Union Greys left 
Flint on April 30; while the Record of Service says all companies were in 
camp by April 27. 
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from there went by rail via Pittsburgh and Harrisburg to Baltimore 
and Washington. In Baltimore, where Southern sympathy ran high, 
they found the city in an uproar, with mobs gathered in the streets 
to taunt the Yankee troops. For the first time the regiment was 
issued cartridges and ordered to fix bayonets for the three mile 
march to the cars for Washington. The boys from the farms and 
villages of Michigan were now face to face, for the first time, with 
the kind of emotions which produce war, and when a flying stone 
hit a man in Company E, he fired instantly and the assailant fell. 
Before a more serious battle could ensue, however, the train moved 
on and they reached Washington in safety, where they were offi- 
cially received by General Winfield Scott and President Lincoln 
himself. The Michigan troops had a right to feel proud of the 
appearance they made in their dark blue uniforms with Minié guns 
or Harper’s Ferry muskets over their shoulders, for Michigan was 
one of the few states that was prepared to equip her volunteers at all.8 

It was June 10 when the Second Michigan took up quarters 
at Camp Winfield Scott on Washington Heights. So far, Frank- 
lin Thompson had met all the tests, but there must have been 
moments of serious misgiving at the realization that the greatest 
hurdle was now to come. How would she be able to stand up in 
a real battle? Suppose she should be wounded? Concealing her 
sex would be much more difficult in the front lines where both 
time and privacy would be at a premium. On the other hand, if 
the men were busy fighting and thinking of their own defense, 
they would be apt to pay less close attention to someone else. She 
did not have long to wait to find out. In scarcely more than a month 
the trial by fire had begun. 

On July 15 marching orders were received. 
Oh what excitement and enthusiasm that order produced. Nothing 
could be heard but the wild cheering of the men, as regiment after 


regiment received their orders. The possibility of a defeat never seemed 
to enter the mind of any, 


Emma recorded later in her reminiscences.? On July 16 the march 


y  wie History of Genesee County, 65; Record of Service, 2:1-3; Diary 
of Charles E. Haydon, June 9, 1861, in the possession of the Michigan His- 
torical Collections at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

9S. Emma E. Edmonds [Mrs. Linus H. Seelye], Nurse and Spy in the 
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began across the Chain Bridge over the Potomac River into Virginia, 
and on the next day the Army of the Potomac took up the line of 
march for Manassas. 
In gay spirits the army moved forward, the air resounding with the 
music of the regimental bands, and patriotric songs of the soldiers. No 
gloomy forebodings seemed to damp the spirits of the men, for a moment, 
but “On to Richmond,” was echoed and re-echoed, as that vast army 
moved rapidly over the country.!® 

It was at Blackburn’s Ford on July 18 that the men of the Second 
Michigan, including Franklin Thompson, met their baptism in blood. 
By this time they were brigaded with the Third Michigan, the First 
Massachusetts, and the Twelfth New York under the command 
of their own colonel, Israel B. Richardson, who led them forward 
on a reconnaissance to determine whether there were Confederates 
in the woods ahead. In order to draw fire and so determine the 
enemy’s location, a battery was placed on an elevation in open view 
to fire into the woods. The strategy worked; and when the rebels 
revealed their presence by returning fire, Colonel Richardson sent 
forward the Second Michigan as skirmishers. They were soon en- 
gaged in sharp fighting on a level bottom near Bull Run. General 
Daniel Tyler reported that they stood firm and maneuvered well.!! 

The full scale battle at Bull Run came on July 21, and although 
the Second Michigan did not actually take part in the battle, they, 
along with the Third Michigan and the Massachusetts First, cov- 
ered the chaotic retreat that resulted when news spread along the 
lines that rebel reinforcements had arrived to bolster Brig. General 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard’s forces. Emma reported that 
Officers and men were alike confounded, regiment after regiment broke 
and ran, and almost immediately the panic commenced. Companies of 
cavalry were drawn up in line across the road, with drawn sabers, but 
all was not sufficient to stop the refluent tide of fugitives. Then came 
the artillery thundering along, drivers lashing their horses furiously, 


which greatly added to the panic stricken thousands crowded together 
en masse.2 


Union Army: Comprising the Adventures and Experiences of a Woman in 
Hospitals, Camps, and Battle-Fields, 29 (Hartford, 1865). 
10Edmonds, Nurse and Spy, 32. 
11Robertson, Michigan in the War, 2:32; Record of Service, 2:3. 
12Edmonds, Nurse and Spy, 45. 
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Charles Haydon, also of the Second Michigan, recorded the sequel 
in his diary: 
It was a terrible sight to see the wagons coming in last night loaded 
down with dead, cut, torn and mangled in every possible manner and 
the wounded running or hobbling along with arms & legs dangling or 
hanging by shreds or crawling on the ground dragging their limbs slowly 
after them crushed, broken, or torn off entirely.'* 
Emma became so absorbed in her efforts to administer aid to the 
wounded and dying that she became separated from her company, 
and had to make her way alone, across lots and under cover of 
darkness, back to Washington to rejoin her regiment.!4 

Henry Lyster, assistant surgeon from Detroit, summed up the 
impact of the Bull Run experience on the troops: “With Bull Run,” 
he wrote, 
went out forever the effervescence and impulsiveness of the service in 
the war. And with the disappearance of the baggy red breeches and 
the havalocks [sic], and the pell-mell marching, came in the forty 
rounds in the cartridge box, the three days rations in the haversack, 
and the sharper lines of rout and battle.*® 
Yet, though the initial glamor of war was fading, and Emma could 
have revealed herself as a woman and returned to civilian life, she 
chose to stay on in the army to share the hardships and privations. 
That winter, 1861-62, was mostly one of interminable drilling and 
marching while General George B. McClellan tried to mold the 
troops into an efficient and disciplined fighting unit. The Second 
Michigan earned a reputation, even with the Confederate pickets, 
for toughness. According to Charles Hayden, 
The Secesh have learned us at least. One of their pickets just stuck 
his head out from behind a tree the other m.[orning] & cried out to one 
of ours, “halloa there where did you come from?” “New Jersey” was 
the reply—“All right” said the Secesh setting his gun up agt. the tree. 
“I didn’t know but what it was one of them Michigan cusses.”!® 

On November 21, 1861, a grand review was held for General 
McClellan and President Lincoln. Emma, as well as her comrades, 


18D jiary of Charles Haydon, July 22, 1861. 
14Edmonds, Nurse and Spy, 49-53; “Franklin Thompson, alias S.E.E. 
Seelye,” in House Reports No. 820. 


15Henry F. Lyster, Recollections of the Bull Run Campaign after Twenty- 
seven Years, 18 (Detroit, 1888). 


16Diary of Charles Haydon, September 19, 1861. 
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idolized “Little Mac” who was an inspiring and dashing figure on 
horseback. Lincoln seemed much less impressive as he rode past, 
One hand hold of the bridle, the other convulsively clutched in the 
mane of his horse which never relaxed its hold except for a moment to 
crowd his hat further down over his eyes. His long legs were well 
clasped around the body of his horse—his hair and coat tails horizontal. 
He looked as though he was determined to go through if it killed 
him but would be most almighty glad when it was over.!7 


A major battle to be fought that winter was the one against dis- 
ease. Measles, dysentery, and typhoid ran unchecked because the 
hospital facilities of Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown 
simply could not accommodate the sick in addition to the wounded. 
When not drilling, standing guard, or taking her turn at picket 
duty, Emma was detailed to work in the makeshift camp hospitals 
ministering to her sick comrades. One of them, Damon Stewart of 
Flint, in recalling Franklin Thompson as a soldier after the war 
was over, wrote, “He seemed happiest when caring for the sick, 
and after the first fights at Blackburn’s Ford and Bull Run, spent 
much of his time in the various hospitals.”18 Emma herself said, 
I went [to the war] with no other ambition than to nurse the sick and 
care for the wounded. I had inherited from my mother a rare gift of 


nursing, and when not too weary or exhausted, there was a magnetic 
power in my hands to soothe the delirium.!® 


So passed the winter. Finally, in March, 1862, orders were re- 
ceived for the Second Michigan under its new commander, Colonel 
Orlando M. Poe, to move southward with the Army of the Potomac. 
At Alexandria they boarded transports for Fortress Monroe, from 
which point they were to proceed via the Yorktown Road to Rich- 
mond. It was a miserable journey, which Emma recalled vividly: 


Regiment after regiment was huddled together on board until every 
foot of room was occupied, and there remained but little prospect of 
comfort for either officers or men... . It was a great relief to the 
troops to disembark from the filthy, crowded transports, notwithstanding 
they had to march through mud and rain, and then pitch their tents 
on the wet ground. ... A cold, drizzling rain continued to descend 
for several days, and our camp became a fair specimen of “Virginia 


\7Diary of Charles Haydon, November 21, 1861. 

18] ansing State Republican, June 19, 1900. 

19“Franklin Thompson, alias S.E.E. Seelye,” in House Reports No. 820 
(48 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D. C., 1884). 
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mud.” I began to feel the effects of the miasma which came floating 
on every breeze from the adjacent swamps and marshes, and fever and 
ague became my daily companions for a time.?° 

Only the relief from the inactivity of the winter and the prospect of 
taking Richmond bolstered the sagging spirits. 

The Yorktown road is one long to be remembered, especially by those 
who that day had to toil through its mud and mire, or, by making a 
misstep, fall into one of the yawning chasms from which some un- 
fortunate mule had been drawn. . . . The distance from Hampton to 
Yorktown is about twenty-three miles, and it required all the determina- 
tion and energy of veterans to march half that distance in a day. With 
two days’ rations in their haversacks, the men marched until they 
arrived in front of Yorktown, where they bivouacked on the ground, 
over which the water was running like a flood.?1 


That spring the troops learned to live as if they were amphibians, 
and Emma, who was appointed mail carrier, got more than her share 


of mud. She recalled that 


While the Union troops lay in front of Richmond, the floods frequently 
carried away the Chickahominy bridges, and I was more than once 
obliged to swim my horse across the swift-running stream in going back 
and forth with the mail. Those cold baths in the Chickahominy River 
fastened the chills and fever upon me, which eventually drove me from 
the Army; sitting drenched in the saddle for hours, sometimes all night, 
shivering by the roadside watching for daylight to pick my way through 
the dangerous mud-holes through which mule teams had wallowed.?? 


To add to the soldiers’ discomfort, the provision trains often 
could not get through the mud for days, and the troops were thrown 
upon their own resources in foraging for food. The experiences of 
war were rapidly making Emma into a hardened veteran. On one of 
her expeditions to procure food, she narrowly escaped being shot. 
As she rode up to a prosperous looking farmhouse, she was met by 
a “tall, stately lady” dressed in deep mourning who “evidently be- 
longed to one of the ‘F.F.V.’s.’” She agreed to fill a basket of food, 
but just as Emma turned to ride away, discharged a pistol at her. 
“By some intuitive movement I threw myself forward on my horse’s 
neck,” reported Emma, “and the ball passed over my head. I turned 
my horse in a twinkling, and grasped my revolver.” The rebel lady 

20Edmonds, Nurse ant SPY % cf aye 
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fired a second time, but was so excited that the bullet went wide of 
its mark. Then it was Emma’s turn. 

I held my seven-shooter in my hand, considering where to aim. I did 
not wish to kill the wretch, but did intend to wound her. When she 
saw that two could play at this game, she dropped her pistol and threw 
up her hands imploringly. I took deliberate aim at one of her hands, 
and sent the ball through the palm of her left hand. 


The woman fell to the ground unconscious, but instead of leaving 
her, Emma resorted to what appears drastic means to revive her. 
Tying the end of her halter strap around the woman’s wrists, Emma 
remounted her horse and dragged the helpless woman behind her 
until she regained consciousness. She then begged to be released, 
but, instead of doing so, I presented a pistol, and told her that if she 
uttered another word or scream she was a dead woman. In that way I 
succeeded in keeping her from alarming any one who might be within 
calling distance, and so made my way toward McClellan’s headquarters. 


Evidently, however, the order imposing silence was not kept; for the 
woman promised that if her captor would not turn her over to the 
military authorities, she would promise faithfully to nurse the Yan- 
kee wounded. According to the happy conclusion, she was even 
converted to the Yankee cause.?* 

Returning to camp after another excursion, Emma was just in 
time to come upon a procession of soldiers slowly returning from 
a peach orchard where they had buried one of their comrades, and 
was shocked to discover that it was one of her closest friends who 
had been shot while carrying a message to the officer in command 
of the outer picket line. She had felt a special bond with this boy 
because, although he did not recognize her, they had known each 
other as children in St. John, New Brunswick. 

When we met in the army, we met as strangers. The changes which 
five years had wrought, and the costume which I wore, together with 
change of name, rendered it impossible for him to recognize me. I was 
glad that he did not, and took peculiar pleasure in remaining unrecog- 
nized. We became acquainted again, and a new friendship sprang up, 
on his part, for mine was not new, which was very pleasant, at least 
for me. At times my position became very embarrassing, for I was 
obliged to listen to a recapitulation of my own former conversations 
and correspondence with him, which made me feel very much like an 


28Edmonds, Nurse and Spy, 91-97. 
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eavesdropper. . . . Now he was gone, and I was left alone with a 
deeper sorrow in my heart than I had ever known before. 
Perhaps unconsciously, maybe consciously, Emma had been falling 
in love with her old friend. Certainly her reaction to his death was 
violent, for at midnight that night she stole past the camp guard, 
made her way to the new grave, and kneeling beside it, vowed to 
avenge his death.?4 

Whether or not her vow influenced her next decision, it is im- 
possible to say, but shortly after the death of her friend, Emma 
volunteered for duty behind the Confederate lines as a spy. Appoint- 
ment required that she be examined by General McClellan him- 
self. She was questioned and cross-questioned about her ideas of 
the war and her motives in volunteering for service; tested on her 
skill in the use of firearms; and then examined by a phrenologist 
to ascertain whether or not her “organs of secretiveness, combative- 
ness, etc., were largely developed.” Having passed muster on all 
counts, she took, for the third time, an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Emma was to disguise herself as a Negro boy. Her 
hair was clipped close to her head and replaced by a wig; her head, 
face, neck, hands, and arms were dyed black; and she donned an 
outfit described as “real plantation style.” Apparently she was by 
this time extremely adept at imitating and dissembling, for in the 
role of a colored boy she returned to her own camp and was hired as 
a cook. After nightfall, however, she sneaked past the outer picket 
line of the Union Army and within three hours had successfully 
glided past the rebel pickets also, and was behind Confederate lines. 

Luckily, the first people she encountered in the morning were 
Negroes carrying out hot coffee and food to the pickets, and she was 
able to join them, thus getting into Yorktown. There she was immedi- 
ately spied as an idle black rascal and was put to work with about a 
hundred Negroes shoveling and hauling dirt for the erection of a 
breastwork. Pushing a full wheelbarrow up a single plank to the 
top of an eight-foot high parapet required more strength than Emma 
could summon, and often she had to be helped by some compassion- 
ate fellow worker just as she was on the verge of tumbling off the 
plank. When the day was over her hands were blistered, she re- 
called, “from my wrists to the finger ends.” The next day she suc- 
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ceeded in finding a Negro lad who agreed to replace her on the 
parapet if she would take his job of carrying water to the troops. 
Since that job did not keep her so busy, she had time to lounge a 
little among the soldiers and to overhear some of their discussions. 
She was able to learn that General Joseph E. Johnston was expected 
to come to confer with General Robert E. Lee, and that there were 
rumors that Yorktown was to be evacuated if McClellan opened 
his siege guns upon it. This was valuable information to add to 
what she could report on the numbers of troops and cannons and 
the layout of the fortifications. An unexpected bit of luck came 
when she was able to identify one of the men in camp as a peddlar 
who used to come regularly to the Union camp. Now she would be 
able to facilitate his arrest as a spy the next time he appeared. 

On the evening of the third day in the Confederate camp, Emma 
was sent with several Negroes to carry food to the pickets. The luck 
she reports is almost unbelievable: 

Not long after night an officer came riding along the lines, and seeing 
me he inquired what I was doing there. One of the darkies replied that 
I had helped to carry out their supper, and was waiting until the Yankees 
stopped firing before I started to go back. Turning to me he said, 
“You come along with me.” I did as I was ordered, and he turned 
and went back the same way he came until we had gone about fifty 
rods, then halting in front of a petty officer he said, “Put this fellow 
on the post where that man was shot until I return.” I was conducted a 
few rods farther, and then a rifle was put into my hands, which I was 
told to use freely in case I should see anything or anybody approaching 
from the enemy. Then followed the flattering remark, after taking me 


by the coat-collar and giving me a pretty hard shake, “Now, you black 
rascal, if you sleep on your post I'll shoot you like a dog.” 


From a picket’s post it was comparatively easy, of course, for Emma 
to slip into the woods, and when daylight came she could hoist 
the Union signal and be admitted once more into her own lines.?5 
Throughout the summer of 1862 the Second Michigan was in 
the thick of the heavy fighting of the Peninsular campaign, serving 
in Berry's Brigade, Kearney’s Division, Heintzelman’s Corps. At 
Williamsburg, under the dashing Philip Kearney, the division came 
up in time to save the day. Two companies under Poe were sent in 
to drive back Confederate skimishers who were destroying the 
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Federal batteries; and in his report to the commanding general, 
Kearney singled them out for praise: 

General [Hiram G.] Berry was ever on the alert, and by good arrange- 
ments and personal example influenced the ardor of all around him. 
His regiments fought most desperately. It was one of them, Colonel 
Poe’s Second Michigan, more directly under my control, which main- 
tained the key point of our position.?® 


After the battle Emma assisted in moving the wounded to the trans- 
ports bound for Fortress Monroe.27 Among them were two of her 
comrades in Company F, Damon Stewart?* and Captain William 
R. Morse,?® both of Flint. She was not to see Damon Stewart again 
until twenty years later under circumstances so startling that he at 
first denied knowing her. 

After Williamsburg, the battles of Fair Oaks, Charles City Cross 
Roads, and Malvern Hill followed in rapid succession. Meanwhile 
Emma was once more sent behind the enemy lines, this time dis- 
guised as a woman. She was to pretend to be an Irish peddlar selling 
baked goods to the soldiers; but in crossing the Chickahominy Swamp 
not only were her wares completely spoiled, but the ague and fever 
she suffered left her completely lost as to sense of direction. For two 
agonizing days she wandered in the swamp before she spied a house 
in the distance, and was lucky, in her weakened condition, to find 
it inhabited by only one dying rebel soldier to whose last moments 
she administered what comfort she could. She was able to repair 
her disguise and find enough objects about the house to make up 
another pack of peddlar’s wares. Upon reaching the lines this time, 
she immediately discovered that a major battle was imminent, quickly 
ascertained the locations of the main batteries which were camou- 
flaged with brush; and was able to escape by offering to lead a 
group of men back to the dead soldier who, it turned out, was their 
captain. When the men entered the house to recover the body, she 
was asked to ride down the road a little to make sure no Yankees 
were coming and to report if they were. 


I assented and joyfully complied with the first part of his request. 
This was a very pleasant duty assigned me, for which I mentally 


26Robertson, Michigan in the War, 32-34. 
27Franklin Thompson, alias S.E.E. Seelye,” in House Reports, No. 820. 
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29Robertson, Michigan in the War, 3:152. 
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thanked the sergeant a thousand times. I turned and rode slowly down 
the road, but not seeing or hearing anything of the Yankees, I thought 
it best to keep on in that direction until I did. I was like the Zouave, 
after the battle of Bull Run, who said he was ordered to retreat, but 
not being ordered to halt at any particular place, he preferred to keep 
on until he reached New York.®® 


On July 2 the Second Michigan reached Harrison’s Landing 
where it remained until August 15 when it began the great retreat 
back down the peninsula to Yorktown. The men of the regiment 
were put on a steamer for Alexandria and from there marched to 
Manassas which they reached just in time for the second battle of 
Bull Run, or “Calves’ Retreat,” as Charles Haydon cryptically had 
dubbed it. An accident which befell Emma here nearly resulted in 
her exposure. She related it in detail many years later to another 
comrade of the “Old Second,” Richard H. Halsted, of Concord: 


La Porte, Texas 
September 6, 1897 
My Kinp Frienp: 

I herein give you a Statement of facts in regard to the accident referred 
to in my letter. 

Said accident occurred on the day of the 2nd battle of Bull Run, 
while on my way with the Mail, from Washington, to our troops near 
Centerville. 

I was trying with all my might to reach Berry’s Brigade before the 
battle commenced, and in order to do so, I took advantage of every near 
cut that I possibly could, by leaping fences and ditches instead of 
going a long way round. 

When I had accomplished about half the distance between Wash- 
ington and Centerville, I saw a chance to cut off a mile or more by 
leaving the road and taking a short cut, which I thought best to take 
advantage of, but after having gone a considerable distance from the 
road, I found myself confronted by a very wide ditch, which I at- 
tempted to cross; but instead of leaping across it my mule reared and 
fell headlong into it, and I was thrown with such force against the side 
of the ditch, that I was stunned, and unable to escape further injury 
from the frantic efforts of the mule to extricate himself from such an 
unpleasant position. 

There was some water, and deep mud at the bottom of said ditch, 
and when the mule tried to get up, his feet stuck fast in the mud, and 
he would fall back and try again—finally he succeeded in getting out, 
but how long I remained there I never knew, but the first sound that 
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struck my ear was the booming of the cannon, and the first thought 
that flashed across my brain was “The Mail! The Mail!” 

On crawling out of the ditch I realized that I had sustained severe 
injuries. I had no use of my left lower limb—I felt sure it was broken, 
and the intense pain in my left side, and breast made me feel sick 
and faint; while the bare thought of the undelivered Mail drove me 
almost frantic. 

While my mind was thus taking in the situation, I was trying to 
creep towards the mule, which stood a few rods distant, patiently 
waiting for me. Notwithstanding my distressed condition I at once 
set about readjusting the saddle and mail bags, which now hung, mud 
bespattered, underneath the mule’s stomach; but how to get the mud 
off, and get on the mule’s back was the all important question. But 
after several ineffectual attempts to remount I finally succeeded, by 
making loops in a long rope halter, and fastening one end to the 
pummel of the saddle. 

I then started for the battle field with the utmost speed that I could 
endure, and after extreme suffering I reached our troops, who had not 
yet become engaged in action, and after delivering the mail I went to 
the rear where I found Dr. Vickery, with the hospital corps and 
ambulance. 

I made no report of the accident, but simply said that I had hurt my 
leg and it was very painful and asked for something to rub on it to 
relieve the pain. 

After the battle was over and the army gone into camp, I found 
myself in a more serious condition than when the accident occurred. I 
had received internal injuries which caused frequent hemorrhage from 
the lungs—but I dared not report the fact nor apply for medical treat- 
ment, for the very first thing would have been an examination of 
my lungs—which to me simply meant “dismissal from the Service.” 
Consequently I took the utmost pains to conceal the facts in the case, 
and silently endured all the misery and distress which the unfortunate 
accident entailed upon me, rather than to be sent away from the army 
under guard like a criminal. 

Had it not been for you, and two other boys—Sam Houlton, and 
Robert Bostwick—I probably should have died in my tent; notwith- 
standing I was so lame I could not put my left foot to the ground, I 
would not give up, but persisted in going after the mail, but when I 
returned I had three dear friends to take the burdens from my shoulders. 
You distributed the mail for me, sold my watches, collected and took 
care of my money, Bostwick brought my meals to my tent, and Sam 
always had some new healing remedies for my wounds and _ bnuises. 
God bless you all! 

Four years ago, when I had an application filed for increase of pension 
my left lower limb was bandaged from the ankle to the knee, and I 
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had not been able to wear a shoe, proper, on it for over two years— 
and my left side, from the waist to the collar bone I had to keep covered 
with porous plasters, to enable me to breathe with any degree of com- 
fort. Thank Heaven, I am much better now, than I was then, in 
many respects; but my entire left side from my head to my foot show 
symptoms of paralysis, and it may be, that very soon, I shall not need 
a pension. 
With very kindest regards to vou and your family I am 
Yours Fraternally 
S. Emma E. Seerye*! 


One cannot help but wonder if the following incident related in 
Emma’s memoirs is authentic, or whether it is the scene she must 
often have visualized as happening to herself should she be mortally 
wounded on the battlefield. She places it after the battle of Antietam 
in September, 1862. 


In passing among the wounded after they had been carried from the 
field, my attention was attracted by the pale, sweet face of a youthful 
soldier who was severely wounded in the neck. The wound still bled 
profusely, and the boy was growing faint from loss of blood. I stooped 
down and asked him if there was anything he would like to have done 
for him. The soldier turned a pair of beautiful, clear, intelligent eyes 
upon me for a moment in an earnest gaze, and then, as if satisfied with 
the scrutiny, said faintly: “Yes, yes; there is something to be done, and 
that quickly, for I am dying.” 

Something in the tone and voice made me look more closely at the 
face of the speaker, and that look satisfied me that my suspicion was 
well founded. I went to one of the surgeons in attendance, and requested 
him to come and see my patient. He did so, and after a moment's 
examination of the wound told me that nothing could be done what- 
ever to save him. He then left me, and I administered a little brandy 
and water to strengthen the wounded boy, for he evidently wished to 
tell me something that was on his mind before he died. The little 
trembling hand beckoned me closer, and I knelt down beside him and 
bent my head until it touched the golden locks on the pale brow before 
me; I listened with breathless attention to catch every sound which 
fell from those dying lips, the substance of which was as follows: 

“T can trust you and will tell you a secret. I am not what I seem, but 
am a female. I enlisted from the purest motives, and have remained 
undiscovered and unsuspected. I have neither father, mother, nor 
sister. My only brother was killed today. I closed his eyes about an 
hour before I was wounded. I shall soon be with him. I am a christian 
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[sic], and have maintained the christian [sic] character ever since I 
entered the army. I have performed the duties of a soldier faithfully, 
and am willing to die for the cause of truth and freedom. My trust 
is in God, and I die in peace. I wish you to bury me with your own 
hands, that none may know after my death that I am other than my 
appearance indicates.” Then looking at me again in that earnest, 
scrutinizing manner, she said: “I know I can trust you—you will do 
as I have requested?” 

I assured her that she might place implicit confidence in me, and that 
I would do as she had desired me. Then I sought out a chaplain, who 
came and prayed with her. She was calm and peaceful. I remained 
with her until she died, which was about an hour. Then making a 
grave for her under the shadow of a mulberry tree near the battle-field, 
apart from all others, with the assistance of two boys who were detailed 
to bury the dead, I carried her remains to that lonely spot and gave her 
a soldier’s burial, without coffin or shroud, only a blanket for a wind- 
ing-sheet. There she sleeps in that beautiful forest where the soft 
southern breezes sigh mournfully through the foliage, and the little 
birds sing sweetly above her grave.3? 


During the battle of Fredericksburg Franklin Thompson was de- 
tailed by Colonel Poe as an orderly, in which position 
he carried messages through showers of shot and shell with a fear- 
lessness that attracted the attention and secured the commendation of 


field and general officers. There was not even a shadow of humbug 
about the soldiership of Frank Thompson. 


In 1891 Colonel Poe was willing to testify “that her sex was not 
suspected by me or anyone else in the regiment.”33 It was after the 
battle of Fredericksburg that Frank was promoted from mail carrier 
to brigade postmaster.34 In the latter part of January, 1863, the 
Ninth Army Corps was ordered to Newport News; and about the 
middle of March was ordered to join the Army of Ohio in checking 
guerrilla activities, particularly those of John Morgan, in Kentucky.35 
Once again Emma’s services as a spy were needed. 

In this instance she passed as a Kentuckian sympathetic to the 
rebel cause who was buying up butter and eggs at the farmhouses 
to deliver to the rebel army. Since the loyalties of the people of 
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Kentucky were about equally divided between the Union and the 
Confederacy, it was difficult to tell which sentiments she might 
encounter in any one community. Somehow she passed through 
the lines without knowing it, and suddenly found herself in a 
village occupied by a strong force of Confederate cavalry. She was 
questioned sharply by the captain and was able to convince him of 
her story. But if she were a loyal Confederate, and obviously of army 
age, why wasn’t she in the service? In fact, the captain insisted that 
she join a cavalry company that was being organized to leave the 
next day. This would be serious business if she should have to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Confederate government. Her only 
hope was that, since it was a cavalry unit, she would be able to 
escape once mounted. 

In the morning Emma rode off with the Confederate cavalry, 
watching her chance to make a break for it. Suddenly they en- 
countered a reconnoitering party of the Federals, and were im- 
mediately engaged in hand-to-hand combat. In the contest that 
ensued, Emma managed to get on the Federal side and was recog- 
nized by the Union officer who signalled for her to fall in next to 
him. This brought her face to face with the rebel captain, and she 
discharged her pistol directly at him, wounding but not killing him. 
The shot made her the target of every rebel saber, but also the object 
of attention of the Union soldiers who moved in with concentrated 
force to drive back the enemy.?® 

Since it was too dangerous to send her behind the lines again in 
that vicinity, for fear she would be recognized and strung up on 
the nearest tree, Emma was next deployed to detect Confederate 
spies in the Union ranks. Resorting to her true background, she 
claimed to be a Canadian who had come down to see a little of the 
war at first hand. Proceeding to Louisville, she told her story to a 
storekeeper who was known to have pronounced Southern sym- 
pathies, adding that she had run out of money and needed a job 
to tide her over. She was given a job, which included taking out 
supplies to sell in the camps, and gradually won the storekeeper’s 
confidence by pretending to be very ignorant of politics, not even 
knowing how to apply the Yankee and Confederate terms properly. 
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He proceeded to instruct her, and she let herself be won over grad- 
ually to the Southern cause. By the end of two weeks she was 
enthusiastic enough to express the desire to enter the Confederate 
army, and inquired as to how she couid get past the Union lines. 
As she hoped, the storekeeper promised to arrange for her to pass 
through with a man who was considered by the Federals to be a 
loyal Union man, but who was in reality a rebel spy. That afternoon 
when she delivered some goods to the camp, Emma found an op- 
portunity to inform the provost marshal of the plan. 

That evening the spy called for her and they started out, he enter- 
taining her with stories of his exploits behind the Yankee lines. Not 
only that, he also told her of two more spies who were still in the 
Federal camp, one a sutler and the other a photographer. Suddenly, 
as they were picking their way along in the darkness, a small group of 
cavalrymen dashed down upon them and took them both prisoners. 
Of course the spy was exposed, and as a result of Emma’s informa- 
tion the sutler was also apprehended. The photographer was fortun- 
ate enough to make a getaway.37 

The capturing of the Confederate spies was probably the last 
duty Emma performed as Franklin Thompson of the Second Mich- 
igan; and at this point a note of mystery creeps into the story. Some- 
time in April, 1863, near Lebanon, Kentucky, Franklin Thompson 
deserted from the army. The desertion was easy, for Frank had been 
gone so often on spying missions that his buddies were used to not 
seeing him turn up for stretches of days or even weeks. But why 
desertion? Emma herself gives two accounts. The first, incorporated 
into her book, Nurse and Spy, was published while the war was 
still on and consequently while she was still hiding her true identity. 
Most, if not all, of it must be discounted. In that account she pre- 
tends to have stayed with the army through the siege of Vicksburg, 
at which time she came down with the fever. She wrote: 

I was urged to go to a hospital, but refused. A slow fever had fastened 
itself upon me, and in spite of all my fortitude and determination to 
shake it off, I was each day becoming more surely its victim. .. . 
All my soldierly qualities seemed to have fled, and I was again a 
poor, cowardly, nervous, whining woman; and as if to make up for lost 


time, and to give vent to my long pent up feelings, I could do nothing 
but weep hour after hour, until it would seem that my head was 
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literally a fountain of tears and my heart one great burden of sorrow. 
. . . It was under these circumstances that I made up my mind to 
leave the army; and when once my mind is made up on any subject 
I am very apt to act at once upon that decision. So it was in this 
case. I sent for the surgeon and told him I was not able to remain 
longer—that I would certainly die if I did not leave immediately. The 
good old surgeon concurred in my opinion, and made me out a cer- 
tificate of disability. . . .°% 


In a letter dated Fort Scott, Kansas, April 15, 1883, Emma, by 
that time Mrs. Linus H. Seelye, wrote: 


It is true that my discharge from the service did not come by the way 
of the “red tape” line, but by a more direct route—simply that of leaving 
on my own account—and it came about in this wise: I had been suffering 
for weeks wth chills and fever, until I became discouraged. All the 
+ quinine the doctors gave me but seemed to increase the vehemence of 
the malady, and I was advised to apply for leave of absence. I and one 
or two other hospital attendants did so and our furloughs were made 
out and sent to headquarters for approval. The weary days we watched 
for those papers I shall never forget, and when they did come, mine 
alone came back “disapproved.” That same evening I left in disguise. 
But from my standpoint 1 never for a moment considered myself a 
deserter. I simply left because I could hold out no longer, and to 
remain and become a helpless patient in a hospital was sure discovery, 
which to me was far worse than death.39 


This second account may be the true version. There is, however, 

an entry in the diary of another soldier in Frank Thompson’s brigade 
which provokes a different conclusion. The soldier was William 
Boston of Ann Arbor, first corporal in the Twentieth Michigan 
which was brigaded with the Second Michigan in the spring of 
1863. His entry for April 22, 1863, reads: 
We are having quite a time at the expense of our brigade postmaster. 
He turns out to be a girl, and has deserted when her lover, Inspector 
Read and General Poe resigned. She went by the name of Frank Cran- 
dall, and was a pretty girl. She came out with Company F of the second 
Michigan regiment, and has been with them ever since.*® 


There is no accounting for the name Crandall instead of Thompson. 
Possibly Boston heard the gossip but got the name wrong. He may 
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even have been thinking of someone else as he was writing in his 
diary and transposed names. Everything else seems to fit: the time 
of desertion, the fact that Frank was the brigade postmaster and mail 
carrier, and the correctness of the regiment and company. 

The inexplicable question is, if a man in the Twentieth Mich- 
igan was aware of Frank’s being a girl, how could the men of the 
Second Michigan, her own regiment, possibly be ignorant of the 
fact, or, at least, of the rumor? Yet when she appeared at their re- 
union twenty years later as a woman they seemed genuinely as- 
tounded; and when she applied for a pension were willing to provide 
the affidavits attesting to the fact that she was Frank Thompson, 
that she had served in the war as stated, and that they did not know 
she was a woman. In 1882 the following letter was addressed to the 
honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 


We, the undersigned, officers and privates of the late Second Regi- 
ment of Michigan Volunteer Infantry, represent that on or about the 
25th day of May, A.D., 1861, and at the city of Flint, in the State 
of Michigan, one S. E. Edmonds, a female, was enrolled in Company F 
of said regiment under the name of Frank Thompson for the term of 
three years, and that the said S. E. Edmonds, alias Frank Thompson, 
served faithfully as a good and loyal soldier for nearly two years and 
until her health became greatly impaired by reason of said arduous serv- 
ice. At this juncture she felt impelled to ask for leave of absence to 
recruit her health, which being disallowed, she left the army and 
resumed the habiliments of her own sex. She then prepared for the 
press a book entitled the “Nurse and Spy,” published by Hulbert, Wil- 
liams & Co., Hartford, Conn., and devoted the proceeds of its sale to the 
aid of the sick and wounded soldiers of the Union Army. Her labors 
upon her book being completed, she again continued her work of 
public benefaction, this time under the auspices of the Christian and 
Sanitary Commissions. In this work she appeared in the attire of her 
sex, and gave to the cause that unflagging interest and persistent toil 
and self-sacrifice that only a noble, patriotic woman can give. 

In view of her many ministrations of tenderness and mercy, thous- 
ands of soldiers who were the recipients of her timely attention and 
nursing must remember her with the most filial regard. 

She is now the same true, loyal woman that she was in those event- 
ful, stormy days of 1861 to 1865, when the country was passing the 
agonizing throes of civil war. And whereas her health has been 
permanently impaired by reason of exposure in her arduous public 
service of her country, and whereas she has never received any bounty 
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or back pay, and cannot receive the same until the pending charge 
of desertion is legally removed, we pray your honorable body to give 
her the amnesty which will make her eligible to receive the favors at 
your hands which we shall ask for her. 

Now we further pray your honorable body, if you find it consistent 
with her record, to grant her a pension for the remainder of her life 
and any other favors which in your wisdom and generosity you deem 
just and polite. 

James H. Brown, 
Company C, Second Michigan (Tonganoxie, Leavenworth County, 
Kansas). 
F. [Frepgricx] SCHNEIDER, 
Late Colonel of Second Infantry (Lansing, Mich.). 
SytvesTeR LARNED, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Second Michigan Infantry Volunteers 
(Detroit).41 


Individual affidavits were sent in by Damon Stewart, William 
B. McCreery, William R. Morse, Milton S. Benjamin, William 
Shakespeare, Sumner Howard, and William Turner, whom the 
government acknowledged to be “credible witnesses, men of in- 
telligence, holding places of high honor and trust.”42 In 1891 
Colonel] Orlando M. Poe wrote from Detroit: 


I do not know what kind of a testimonial you seek from me in the 
case of Frank Thompson. I know that she served as a soldier in the 
Second Michigan Infantry from its organization in May, 1861, until the 
middle of April, 1863; that she performed all duties assigned to her; 
that she served as an orderly at the battle of Fredericksburg; that her 
sex was not suspected by me or anyone else in the regiment, and that 
she is now in receipt of a pension as a soldier, granted by special act 
of Congress.43 


In 1884 Captain William R. Morse recalled: 


She followed that regiment through hard-fought battles, never flinched 
from duty, and was never suspected of being else than what she 
seemed. By close application to duty and remarkable deportment, she 
was appointed brigade postmaster, which position aided her in many 
instances to conceal her identity... . Franklin was known by every 
man in the regiment, and her desertion was the topic of every camp- 
fire. The beardless boy was a universal favorite, and much anxiety was 


41Franklin Thompson, alias S.E.E. Seelye,” in House Reports, No. 820. 
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expressed for her safety. We never heard of her again during the war 
and could never account for the desertion. About a year after this I 
received several books from home. Among them was one which at- 
tracted my attention, and I became convinced that the author was none 
other than Franklin Thompson, the boy soldier, who had deserted us 
at Green River bridge. The book was the “Nurse and Spy.” After the 
war I learned that Franklin Thompson was a woman, and that she was 
married to a man by the name of Seelye.‘4 


On September 21, 1897, when Mrs. Seelye was applying for an 
increase of pension, she wrote to Richard Halsted: 


I thank you for your good affidvit [sic], and I have no doubt but 
that it will do much to relieve my necessities—but there are just a few 
words lacking to make it perfect, and I know you will gladly add them, 
with a clear conscience. Just after the statement “She was my bunk- 
mate considerable of the time” please just add:—But I never knew that 
she was a woman. 


On November 15, 1897, she wrote again to “Friend Halsted” to thank 
him for his revised testimony.‘5 

Damon Stewart, merchant and later postmaster in Flint, gave 
this account of his incredulity at the disclosure of Emma’s secret: 


While doing service in the Union army during the years of 1861 
and 1862, I had a companion, chum, campfellow. I thought it was a 
man! I hope to die if it was not a woman! . . . I was sitting at my 
desk one day last week, when a lady entered the store and asked for 
Mr. Stuart. She looked directly at me as I approached her, and I 
looked directly at her. 

“Are you Mr. Damon Stuart?” she asked, and when I had replied 
she proceeded to inquire if I could give her the present address of 
one Franklin Thompson, who was with me a member of Company F, 
of the Second Michigan Infantry Volunteers. She had raised her veil 
while speaking, and at the mention of the name of the young com- 
rade who had for two years shared with me the varying fortunes of camp 
life in the army of the Potomac, I forgot the 20 years that had passed 
since the war ended, and asked the grave, mature woman before me if 
she were Frank Thompson’s mother. 

“No, I am not his mother,” she answered. “His sister, perhaps?” 
I suggested. Steps were heard approaching us, and before my question 
was fairly ended, she quietly took a pencil from my fingers and wrote 
on a card: “Be quiet! I am Frank Thompson.” 

What did I do next? Sat down, I think, wilted, if you please; but 
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if I was nonplussed, the woman before me was not. She was as tran- 
quil and self-possessed as ever my little friend Frank had been. . . . 
I believe none knew him more intimately than I did. We not only 
camped together for two winters but I, being the older, acted as guide, 
philosopher and friend to the young warrior. ... I liked him. He 
was a whole-souled, enthusiastic youngster, frank and fearless. . . 
We jested about the ridiculous little boots and called Frank “our 
woman” but he took all in good part, and—well, Mrs. Seeley [sic] 
would hardly be our guest now if I remembered anything of Frank that 
was not straight.4® 


There is only one shred of evidence to suggest that the men of the 
Second Michigan were aware of the same rumor (or truth) as Wil- 
liam Boston. It is in one of Mrs. Seelye’s own letters, written to 


Richard Halsted from Fort Scott, Kansas, January 27, 1885: 


Dear Frienp Hatsreap [sic] 

I have no doubt but that you have concluded I have forgotten all 
about my promise in regard to the pictures, but the fact is I have 
been sick ever since I met you at Flint—not always sick a bed, but sick 
at heart, and I have never had any pictures taken since the reunion. 
And if I should have some taken now I know my friends would not 
recognize me, so I must wait until I get better and look more like my- 
self—I shall surely send the Photo, as soon as I can have some taken. 

I wrote to Bostwick, and the enclosed is his reply. Who was the 
lady who volunteered the information? 

I was properly punished for going to the reunion—God forgive me 
for going. 

It has always been the pride of my life that I had ever been a mem- 
ber of the beloved 2nd Mich. but I discovered while at Flint that the 
honor of membership has cost me more than I am willing to pay—that 
of slurs upon my character. 

[I] shall be sorry all my life that the Government ever granted me a 
pension. But I shall give it back with interest in the shave of a Hospital, 
if the Lord grants me a few more years existence. Then we will be 
square, and I shall ret{urn] to my native land, a wiser if not a hapier 
[sic] woman. 

God bless you and your family is the prayer of your friend 


Mrs. E. E. Seerye‘? 


It was not until 1882 that the veterans of the Second Michigan 
learned what had happened to Frank Thompson after her desertion. 
By that time there was no longer any fear of reprisal, and growing 
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lonesome for news of her old friends, probably also curious as to 
their reactions, Emma wrote to several of them from Fort Scott, 
Kansas, where she was then living. Undoubtedly another motive 
was to enlist their aid in obtaining a pension from the government. 
The result was an invitation to a reunion to be held in Lansing, 
Michigan, in October, 1883. Emma was unable to attend because of 
her ill health, but sent a message to “the boys”: “Frank’s heart beats 
just as warm and true . . . today as when it beat under a regula- 
tion blouse.”48 

“The boys” responded with the necessary testimonials to her 
authentic service in the war, her good reputation and her moral 
character; and the affidavits were presented to Congress by Repre- 
sentative Byron M. Cutcheon of Michigan, formerly an officer in 
the Twentieth Michigan which had been brigaded with the Second 
Michigan at the time of Emma’s desertion. The result was that the 
military affairs committee of the House of Representatives recom- 
mended the desertion charge be removed from Franklin Thompson’s 
record; and the committee on invalid pensions concluded 
That though by the rules of war a deserter, yet her course and conduct 
after shows the same zeal in the service of her country in her proper 
character as actuated her when she first dedicated herself to the cause 


which she felt to be the highest and noblest that can actuate man or 
woman.*® 


The reports of both committees were accepted, and on July 5, 1884, 
the Congress of the United States authorized and directed the secre- 
tary of the interior “to place on the pension roll, the name of Sarah 
E. E. Seelye, alias Franklin Thompson,” and to pay her the sum of 
$12 per month.5° 

After some correspondence, several of Emma’s comrades of the 
“Old Second” made arrangements for free transportation and _per- 
suaded Mrs. Seelye to return to their reunion in Flint in October, 
1884. They gave her a great reception, “But what a change! The 
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account, State Republican, June 21, 

49“Franklin Thompson, alias SEE. ‘Seelye,” in House Reports No. 820; 
“Sarah E.E. Seelye, alias Franklin Thompson,” in House Reports No. 849. 

50Congressional Record, 15:2034-35, (48 Congress, 1 session) CWashing- 
ton, D. 1884); The Statutes at Large of the United States of America, 
from December, 1883, to March, 1885, and Recent Treaties, Postal Conven- 
tions, and Executive Proclamations 23:598 CWashington, 1885). 
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slender and wiry Frank Thompson of 1863 now appeared as a woman 
of above medium height, and had grown rather stout and fleshy.”®! 
By this time her whole history after leaving the army was known. 
Deserting at Lebanon, Kentucky, she made her way northward 
to Oberlin, Ohio, and for about a month continued in the role of a 
Union soldier, hoping (according to her account to the pension 
authorities) to regain her health and return to her regiment. But 
“the disease which she had contracted not readily yielding,” she 
reassumed the dress and role of a woman. While convalescing she 
wrote her book, Nurse and Spy in the Union Army, taking great 
pains to conceal the fact that she had been anything other than a 
female nurse. As a result, portions of the book are fabrication, and 
only by following the regimental history and piecing together 
evidence from her later letters, can one separate the fact from the 
fiction. The book was published by Hulbert and Company of 
Connecticut, the same firm for whom she had sold Bibles. It sold 
over 175,000 copies, the proceeds of which she donated to the Sani- 
tary Commission, the Civil War equivalent of the Red Cross. Mr. 
A. M. Hulbert wrote to Emma in 1882, 
We as publishers, gave the Sanitary Commission and other cause 
hundreds of dollars from the profits of the book; also gave you, I 


think, two $500 bonds, $1000 of which you used among the sick 
and wounded soldiers at Harper’s Ferry.5? 


After recuperating, Emma went to work for the Sanitary Com- 
mission and served in hospitals along the lines, most especially at 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, until the end of the war. After the war she 
decided to go back to Oberlin College to study; but confinement in 
classroom in the little country town of Oberlin proved too tame by 
contrast with the intense excitement of her war-time experiences, and 
Emma soon gave up. In 1866 she made one more trip to her old 
home in New Brunswick, and apparently looked up the boy who 
had lent her his clothes in which to escape from home; for the amaz- 
ing sequel is that he followed her back to Ohio and on April 27, 
1867, Linus H. Seelye and Emma were married in Cleveland. 

51Lansing State Republican, June 21, 1900; The Flint Wolverine Citizen, 


October 11, 1884. 


52A, M. "Hulbert to Mrs. Seelye, in “Franklin Thompson, alias S.E.E. 
Seelye,” in House Reports, No. 820. 
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The Seelyes had three children: Linus B., Homer, and Alice 
Louise, but all of them died as children. They then adopted two 
boys who grew to manhood. The Seelye’s life was one of constant 
moving. They were in Charlevoix, Michigan. In 1869 they moved 
to Evanston, Illinois; and then back to Oberlin, Ohio, to take their 
sick baby to an old friend, a Dr. Bunse, in whom they had con- 
fidence. He was unable to help them, unfortunately, and the child 
died. In Oberlin they were induced to take charge of an orphan 
asylum, and from there accepted a call to an orphanage for colored 
children in Lateche, St. Mary’s Parish, Louisiana, under the auspices 
of the Freedman’s Bureau. The hard work was too much for Mrs. 
Seelye’s health, however, and they moved to California, Missouri, a 
small town west of St. Louis. There, in a hotel, she lay ill for weeks 
with a recurrence of the fever; while at the same time the children 
went through a siege of measles. Finally all recovered. After living 
about two years in Missouri, the family moved on to Fort Scott, 
Kansas. There they settled for twelve years, and were on their way to 
becoming prosperous, only to lose everything in the Panic of 1893. 
Their last move was to La Porte, Texas, where Mrs. Seelye died on 
September 5, 1898. 

Before her death Mrs. Seelye was mustered into the George B. 
McClellan Post No. 9 of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Houston, Texas, the only woman to be regularly received into the 
G.A.R.53 She was first buried at La Porte, but as part of the Me- 
morial Day services in 1901 her body was moved to the G.A.R. por- 
tion of Washington Cemetery in Houston.54 There on a weathered 
limestone marker under a live oak, one can barely trace the eroded 
letters which spell the name of the almost forgotten heroine: 


EMMA E. SEELYE 
ARMY NURSE*5 


58]_ansing State Republican, June 26, 1900. 

54Rena V. Chesson to Mrs. Esther Loughin, November 16, 1951, in the 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

55. eona Kleinhans to Betty Fladeland, April 15, 1958. 








Pulpit and Prayer in Earliest Lansing 
Joseph L. Druse 


As LANSING SLOWLY EMERGED OUT OF THE MICHIGAN woops, tree 
by tree giving way to cabin and fencepost, the restless race of 
pioneers, who multiplied in twelve years from a handful of souls 
to three thousand strong, faced, as all men, problems of spiritual’ 
nature; and while, as all men, they sought consolation within their 
own hearts and minds, they also called upon the formal assistance 
of the religious organizations they had known in their varying points 
of origin.! Even before the new settlement in the wilderness had 
acquired its lasting name, men seemed to have joined together in 
small groups for a corporate expression of belief. In twelve years 
(1859) a survey of the town revealed eight buildings devoted to the 
worship of God; in addition there were three or possibly four more 
organizations which would erect buildings within five years. These 
organizations set the worship pattern of the Lansing community 
until nearly the turn of the century, and therefore it is of great 
importance to examine the first thirteen formative years of religious 
life in Lansing. 

Two tendencies, mutually attractive, joined together to produce 
the first church organizations. In the first place, the association 
among the settlers of men and women of common spiritual con- 
victions and devoutness led naturally to the holding of prayer meet- 
ings without the presence of ordained clergy. But, at the same time, 
Michigan, like all the frontier area of the nation, was being con- 
tinually crisscrossed by the circuit riding clergyman, seeking out 
members of his religious persuasion, converting those of no great 
belief, and incorporating both types into the small congregations 
which became the nucleus of the later parishes and congregations. 

Likewise in the headquarters of the various religious denomina- 
tions a leader or council was contemplating the spread of the frontier 
and sending out men to plant the seeds, not only of doctrinal truth 

1“Pulpit and Prayer in Earliest Lansing,” the presidential address of 


Ley, a L. Druse, was delivered at the annual meeting of the Historical Society 
of Greater Lansing, May 22, 1958. 
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but also of Christian fellowship. The operation of these far away 
agencies helped to stimulate and enrich the pattern of preaching 
and prayer which was to characterize the very early days of Lansing. 

The first of the traveling preachers to work in the Lansing area 
appears to have been the Methodist Lewis Coburn whose home 
base was DeWitt. It is possible that his work was antedated by 
ministers from the Okemos Methodist congregation which assembled 
about 1840 or by the itinerant ministrations of the Reverend Henry 
Lester, a preacher of the Methodist Protestant persuasion, a faith 
which had no lasting roots in Lansing. The records disclose that 
Lewis Coburn preached in the cabin of Joab Page on Wall Street, 
now Maple Street, in 1845. Early the next year a group of his 
hearers formed the first Methodist Class in Lansing which included 
among its four members Page, his wife, and his married daughter. 
Services continued to be held in the Page home, whose proprietor 
was emboldened by prosperity of Lansing and the prospect of its 
capitalship to enlarge his building into a small tavern, whose public 
room served for the purposes of Lord’s Day gatherings. It is of 
interest to note that the same room served also for courtroom (Page 
was Lansing’s first justice of the peace), a boarding house for workers 
in the area, and a business office for the contractors who built the 
first state capitol. 

During the next two years this nucleus of Wesleyanism in Lansing 
grew slowly but continuously. Meeting ordinarily in the Page 
house or in the newly erected Cedar Street schoolhouse, in either 
place under summons by a great tin horn, listeners heard the wit- 
ness of the Word from the lips of such circuit riders as were ap- 
pointed by the Grand Rapids District Conference to the Lyons 
Circuit; occasionally men from the Mapleton circuit also came into 
Lansing. The highlight of 1847 was the great April preaching of 
the Reverend Frank Blades, popularly called the “boy preacher,” to 
a congregation of sixty; in the same year the presiding elder of the 
district established his headquarters in Lansing, and a definite 
Sunday school system emerged. The burgeoning of these activities 
enabled the first quarterly conference to be held in Lansing in the 
year 1848; the new city had become a fixed station of the Mapleton 
Circuit the previous year. The quarterly conference revealed that 
the Sunday school, (twelve teachers, 26 scholars, and fifty volumes) 
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had “flattering prospects.” The elation over these prospects produced 
a collection of $5.88, of which $3.00 went to the preacher on the 
occasion, $2.50 to the presiding elder, and 38 cents was spent on 
“elements.” 

The increasing size of the group made meetings in the Page 
house (sometimes and somewhat grandiosely called the “Grand River 
House”) unfeasible. On the other hand, the religious activities 
of the Presbyterian group forced the Methodists of Lower Town 
to alternate with them on the Sunday use of the schoolhouse. A 
step forward was taken in 1848 when a group of Methodists ac- 
cepted the offer of the legislature to assign lots in the school section 
to churches for the purpose of building. The lot thus accepted 
became ultimately the site of Central Methodist Church. In the 
meantime James Seymour, one of the more prosperous merchants 
of Lower Town, came to the aid of religion and offered a large ware- 
house to the two religious groups for use as a church, if they would 
see to the remodeling. The work of renovation was done by James 
Turner and Hiram H. Smith, and Methodists and Presbyterians 
of Lower Town fraternally used the structure alternately with the 
schoolhouse. Its external appearance remained simple and business- 
like and the structural modifications of the interior were few. The 
irreverent were led to speak of the place as God’s Barn, which aroused 
the ire of devout old Joab Page; and there was little appeasement 
in the analogy some peacemaker pointed out between the barn in 
Lansing and the stable in Bethlehem. 

By 1849 the membership of Methodism in Lansing was seventy. 
The minister appointed in that year bore the undeniably peculiar 
name of Resin Sapp, but his name was no bar to his abilities. He 
became the first chaplain of the Legislature in Lansing, and for 
so acting received $150. His salary from the church was $464, in 
addition to which he received $50 a year rent, $59.08 table expenses, 
and $22 for travel. Probably a good part of his stated salary was 
in the form of missionary aid; his successor thus received $300. 

In 1851 Lansing became the center of the new Grand River 
district of the Methodist Church. A parsonage was built at a cost 
of $378.96, which cut out the rental expense from the church 
budget. Late in 1852 the Presbyterians dedicated their new church 
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in Middle Town; they withdrew from the use of God’s Barn, and 
Mr. Seymour sold it two years later to the Methodist group so that 
it became the center of Methodism alone. In 1854 pews were rented 
for the first time, the rental ranging from one dollar to five dollars, 
depending on proximity to the stove. The same year the Methodists 
reorganized themselves, probably to give active participation to 
the Middle Town Methodists. We find Sunday afternoon services 
being held by the Methodists at this time in Representatives Hall 
in the old State Capitol. In 1856 a Lansing district was formed, 
and in Lansing itself a new Methodist group came into existence 
consisting of eleven German-speaking Wesleyans who had moved 
into the northwest part of town. This section was also largely the 
center of German Lutherans, German Catholics and, later, of Ger- 
man Evangelicals. As early as 1853 their desire to hear the Gospel 
in their native tongue induced the Reverend Jacob Krehbiel to 
come up from Ann Arbor for occasional German services. In 1854 
he was put in charge of the group; within two weeks of his initial 
organization of the group their membership was up to twenty. They 
raised the money for a church building within a year, bought the 
site on which their church still stands, and finished the frame 
structure for dedication in July, two services being held, one in 
English and one in German. By 1860 their Sunday school alone 
numbered thirty and was conducted by nine officers. 

The dedication of the German church was followed soon by the 
first Annual Conference of the Methodist Church of Western 
Michigan to be held in Lansing. One hundred delegates attended, 
among them several Indians, and Bishop Waugh presided. In addi- 
tion to the usual ordinations, reports, conferences, and assignments, 
the Reverend Nelson Brockway was assigned to Lansing to the 
congregation in Lower Town and the Reverend William Brockway 
was assigned to organize what was eventually to become Central 
Church. As a last gesture the Conference presented Michigan’s 
Governor Kinsley S. Bingham with a life membership in the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a subscription 
for this purpose being taken up among the clergy at the conference. 
Nelson Brockway’s work in Middle Town bore fruit in the organi- 
zation of a Sunday school class, and in 1859 the first subscription 
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to build the new Methodist church there was taken up. The church 
itself Con the site of the present Tussing building) was not com- 
pleted until 1862. 

So much for what seems to have been the most active group in 
the period. Birt Darling avers that other Methodist societies organ- 
ized but ran into difficulty; and indeed it would seem more than 
probable that some early effort would have been made to build 
a Methodist citadel in Upper Town. No trace of this remains; but 
Sylvester G. Scofield’s account of his arrest for assault in a dispu- 
tation over the use of God’s Barn, an account couched in somewhat 
cryptic language, may reflect some sort of internal Methodist dif- 
ficulties. 

The Methodist thus organized a class in 1846; a congregation 
properly speaking seems to have emerged in 1847. In the mean- 
time their Calvinist brethren were not inactive. Congregationalists 
in Lansing point with pride to the fact that the first church organ- 
ized in Lansing was a Congregationalist church formed on July 7, 
1847, by seven members under the leadership of the Reverend S. S. 
Brown, an agent of the Connecticut Home Mission Society. Ap 
parently some of the members were Presbyterian by former affili- 
ation. At this period of American religious history the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians were working together to establish new 
churches on the frontier. The joint association which presided over 
these establishments generally recommended the appointment of a 
minister of the majority group in such an establishment; and the 
practice was that members of both the parent groups would worship 
together until such time as there were sufficient members of both 
groups to support separate churches. Although the initiative in 
founding the Congregational church had been Congregational, the 
minister sent out to take care of the group, the Reverend Benjamin 
Millard, was a Presbyterian. Quarrels of some sort seem to have 
followed. The most prominent Congregationalist leaders had been 
contractors who moved out of town at this juncture. When Millard 
returned East on a money-raising tour, he recommended that a 
Presbyterian group be established in Lansing and the Congrega- 
tional group be disregarded. He never returned to face the few 
disgruntled Congregationalists; but they, faced with the fait accompli 
of the organization of a Presbyterian Church in November, 1847, 
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slowly adjusted their spiritual lives to living in a Presbyterian group, 
although some cast their lot in with the Baptists. The Congrega- 
tionalist church, thus inactivated, did not reappear as a separate 
group until 1864. Nonetheless it is significant that as early as 1859 
a piece of property on the east side of the capitol between Wash- 
tenaw and Kalamazoo is described on the map of that year as be- 
longing to the Congregational church. 

In 1847 Millard had dispatched to Lansing to organize the Pres- 
byterians the Reverend Calvin Clark who was to be agent for the 
American Home Missionary Society in Michigan. The group, or- 
ganized in November, was recognized by the Presbytery as a church 
in December at a meeting in the Cedar Street schoolhouse. To guide 
the infant church Clark recommended the Confession of Faith and 
Covenant of the Presbyterian church of Geneva, New York. At 
the meeting four additional people applied for membership; a 
Sunday school was organized, and church services and Sunday 
school were appointed to be held in the Ohio House, a hotel in 
Middle Town. The pulpit used there, so tradition has it, was a 
flour barrel upended. An invitation was issued to clergy in the 
East to come to preach as candidates for the pastorate; one such 
candidate from Watertown, New York, came, saw, and decided that 
the harvests in this field were too sparse; the church’s offer was 
declined. Late in 1848 the Presbyterians joined the Methodists in 
utilizing God’s Barn on alternate Sundays. It is significant that 
the donor of the warehouse, James Seymour, was the father-in- 
law of a later Presbyterian minister. In the fall of 1848 the Rev- 
erend William W. Atterbury accepted a call to the pastorate. He 
stayed for six years, during which time sixty members were added 
to the group, twelve were dismissed to other churches, three died, 
and one was excommunicated. The minister appears to have lived 
on the offerings of his flock and an additional $200 furnished by 
the Home Missionary Society. The five trustees of the organization 
gave way to the first elders in 1849. In 1850 the infant church 
secured from the state title to a lot on the northeast corner of 
Ottawa and Capitol; this was shortly exchanged for a lot on the 
southwest corner of Genesee and Washington. I fancy the change 
in property reflects the problem of pleasing Presbyterians in both 
Middle and Lower Town. At at any rate, subscriptions were taken 
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up in 1851 for the new church and $2200 in pledges were received, 
plus a gift of $1500 from the East. The contract was let and the 
building dedicated in December, 1852. A debt on the structure 
hung on until 1860. The 68 by 38 building had the first bell tower 
in Lansing, and the first bell, donated by the Ladies Aid, was in- 
stalled in 1856. 

But the church had its difficulties. Under the Reverend Benjamin 
Franklin there was some dissension; the Sunday School declined, 
one of the first elders of the church left and joined the Methodists, 
and finally Franklin accepted a call to Corunna. For a year there 
was no pastor until the young scholar, Chester S. Armstrong, son- 
in-law of James Seymour, was called. He was ordained in Lansing 
and in 1856 took possession of his flock. Immediately things began 
to hum. Under him the first Presbytery meeting was held in Lan- 
sing in 1857. In 1858 he was the leader in the inauguration of 
the revival movement which swept the community. On one day 
more than forty people united themselves to the Presbyterian church. 
The revival was repeated in 1859, and the increase of membership 
from Lower Town was eventually to lead to the formation of the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church in that area in the next decade. 
In the eight years of Armstrong’s pastorate one hundred and ten 
people were admitted by profession, sixty-two were dismissed to 
other churches, fourteen died, two were excommunicated, and five 
suspended. 

In addition to this congregation there appears to have been an- 
other Presbyterian group, the Old School Presbyterians, who received 
from the state in 1850 a lot on the southwest corner of Capitol and 
Washtenaw, listed later as cancelled and surrendered. What became 
of the group is unknown. 

In America the other great group of Calvinistic persuasion is the 
Baptist church. The earliest records of Baptist activity are scanty; 
it is obvious at least that the tendency to be of an independent 
mind in attaching oneself to religious organizations, a tendency 
faintly noticed among early Lansing Presbyterians and Methodists, 
was more pronounced among the Baptists. Already in 1848 three 
different Baptist churches were organized, none of them directly 
connected with the present First Baptist Church in Lansing. Records 
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list the names of the first trustees of the First and Second Baptist 
churches of that year, which were organized respectively in the 
homes of Robert Derry and Richard Walton. 

The third of these groups represented the impact of Arminianism 
on Baptist practice, and called itself the Free Will Baptist Church. 
Unlike the other two groups which vanished shortly, the Free Will 
Baptists seem to have been under the direct leadership of a clergy- 
man, the Reverend Henry S. Limbocker. Meeting in May, 1848, 
at the home of Cyrus Thompson, their first deacon, they agreed 
upon a covenant and secured L. J. Madden as pastor for a year. 
For three years they had no regular pastor, but during that time 
they secured a church lot on the southeast corner of Kalamazoo 
and Capitol from the Legislature and erected a church without 
incurring a debt. The next years seem to have been years of 
alternate shower and drought in their organizational life. The 
“exclusion” of some members probably represents some internal con- 
flict, especially in view of the fact that complaint is made in 1858 
that their meetinghouse was occupied by the “Close Communion 
Baptist” of whom no other record in this early Lansing period exists. 

In the meantime in Lower Town there gradually emerged a 
group, the Regular Baptist Church of Lansing, which is direct an- 
cestor to the present-day First Baptist Church. Baptists of that sec- 
tion, apparently joined by a few Congregationalists unhappy with 
the outcome of their organizing efforts, met together for prayer meet- 
ings in homes, at least as early as the fall of 1850, when there are 
records of such a meeting in the home of J. D. Edwards, They 
seem to have joined the Methodists for Sunday services in God’s 
Barn. A Baptist minister from DeWitt, the Reverend John Gunder- 
man, held a service once every four weeks for the group. Occasion- 
ally the Reverend Thomas Merrill, founder of Kalamazoo College, 
gave them spiritual comfort. A tavernkeeper on Franklin Street (now 
East Grand River) became a convert and meetings were held in 
his public sitting room. In January, 1851, the group decided to 
move toward formal organization of a church. In February a meet- 
ing of fourteen members-to-be took place in the Cedar Street school- 
house under the presidency of the Reverend Eliphalet S. Tooker. 
Six new candidates presented themselves for membership, and the 
meeting concluded with their baptism in the Grand River. The 
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BAPTIST CHURCH AT CORNER OF CAPITOL AVENUE AND 
IONIA STREET DEDICATED OCTOBER 5, 1859 
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next month the formal organizational meeting was held with dele- 
gates from neighboring churches of the Shiawassee Association 
present. The right hand of fellowship was extended by these 
churches and the new church came into being under the pastoral 
care of the Reverend Gunderman, and later of P. C. Dayfoot. The 
group made approaches to the other Baptist groups in town, one 
of whom had secured title to a piece of land upon which the pres- 
ent church is built. Behind this irenic action lay the wisdom and 
pressure of Miss Margaret Dryer, probably the most outstanding 
woman religious leader in early Lansing history. In 1852 the new 
church was host to the annual meeting of the Shiawassee association. 
Its religious services seem to have been held in various places: 
homes, the state capitol, schoolhouses, and occasionally in God’s Barn. 
A year without a pastor, 1855-56, was a great shock to the infant 
church; the new pastor, the Reverend Lyman H. Moore, came from 
Marshall, surveyed the situation, and announced bluntly, “You 
must have a house of worship or abandon the field.” The result 
was that a church building was completed through the dint of 
great sacrifice by the members and dedicated in 1859 in conjunction 
with the first meeting in Lansing of the Michigan Baptist Conven- 
tion. A slight indebtedness was cleared away in a few months. The 
First Baptist group faced the decade of the sixties with a loyalty 
strengthened by the sacrifices of the building program and quickened 
by the devotion of a tireless pastor. 

In the decade of the fifties Lansing’s most popular, most civic- 
minded, and most sought-after clerical figure seems to have been 
the Reverend C. W. Knickerbocker, pastor of the Universalist so- 
ciety for nearly ten years. The Universalists had organized in 1848 
and had taken advantage of the legislative bounty to secure a lot 
on the southeast corner of Grand and Allegan upon which ulti- 
mately to build a church. It was not erected until 1863. Their 
first minister was John H. Sanford who came to Lansing in 1849 
with a printing press upon which he published an evangelistic paper 
called the Expositor. Formal incorporation of the Universalist group 
was delayed until 1855. In the early fifties Dr. Knickerbocker ar- 
rived. One of his first duties was to organize a Sunday school which 
met in the Senate chamber. He established the custom of the annual 
Thanksgiving Day service in the Senate chamber, which was to last 
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for many years. In 1856 a first attempt was made to secure funds 
for a church building. The church’s Ladies Aid held suppers and 
bazaars. At the end of that year Dr. Knickerbocker took his de- 
parture. But in September of the following year a public subscrip- 
tion was raised to get him returned to Lansing. In October news- 
paper note is made of the fact that he had returned. Negotiations 
were undertaken to exchange the lot site on Grand Street for one 
on Washington next to the Presbyterian Church, but these appar- 
ently fell through. The editor of the State Republican characterized 
Knickerbocker at this point as a “young man of superior mental 
culture and marked ability.” The next year the state convention 
of Universalist churches was held in Lansing. Thus state recogni- 
tion of the strength of the young society enabled them to enter 
the next decade with redoubled efforts to build a church. 

Adherents of the Protestant Episcopal church seem to have been 
here late in the forties. Mrs. Frances L. Adams states in her Pioneer 
History of Ingham County (Lansing, 1923) that there were several 
trustees, and that the group met in the Senate chamber in February, 
1849, for a sermon, probably delivered by an itinerant clergyman 
or read by a lay reader. In 1850 St. Paul’s Parish took title to a 
piece of legislative grant on the southwest corner of Washington 
and Ionia, now occupied by the Gladmer Theatre. Whatever parish 
organization then existed appears to have disintegrated in the years 
immediately following. During the first years of the fifties a min- 
ister named Brown is reported to have held services according to 
the Book of Common Prayer in Lansing. In 1853 he held a Com- 
munion service for four families in the parlor of the Benton House 
in Upper Town. In June of that year a vestry of eleven men is 
reported organized. Congregational meetings were held in the State 
Library and the Senate chamber. From 1854 to 1856 the spiritual 
wants of the parish were attended by the Reverend Algernon S. 
Hollister of Hamburg. In December, 1855, a notice of meeting for 
the establishment of the Episcopal church appeared in the local 
paper. Apparently an invitation was extended to the Reverend John 
Bramwell to preach late in January. His performance was satisfac- 
tory, apparently, and succeeding services confirmed the trustees in 
their opinion. Consequently the Reverend Bramwell was appointed 
to the parish in March. 
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In July of that year the diocesan convention admitted the parish, 
then numbering fifteen members, to membership; the pastor was 
shouldered with missions in Owosso, St. Johns, Delta, and DeWitt. 
Despite the success of his labors, or perhaps because of them, Bram- 
well resigned on the grounds of ill health. He left a church of 
twenty-seven members, and had the happiness of seeing the Bishop 
in Lansing for the first confirmation service for four persons. He 
was assigned to the healthier clime of Lake Superior and died very 
shortly. His successor, the Reverend William Withington, came in 
1858. One of his first endeavors was to build a church, and in 1859 
the Victorian Gothic frame church arose. It cost $1500 and was 
free of debt. It was consecrated in May of that year. 1860 saw a 
second confirmation service, this time of twenty-two confirmands, 
and the beginning of the short but striking tenure of the German 
Reverend Edward Meyers. 

The early history of Catholicism in the area is clouded. The first 
Catholics in the area seem to have been of German descent, and 
they were visited by German-speaking priests from Detroit or from 
Westphalia, that curious settlement of 1836. It is asserted that the 
first Mass was said in 1854 in the cabin at Lenawee and Townsend 
of Thomas Saier by Father Kellert from Westphalia. The Rev. 
Francis Krutil, a Redemptionist from Detroit, said Mass in the Sen- 
ate chamber. At a later date the Catholics of the area were confided 
to the care of the Catholic pastor at Corunna. A frame church was 
begun on land donated by Thomas Saier at Madison and Chestnut. 
Apparently funds ran out, and the contractor dismantled the edifice 
before it could be used. A brick church edifice was begun in 1859, 
but it was not completed for two years. In 1860 the Catholics ap- 
pealed to the Bishop of Detroit for a resident pastor. His first 
appointee was unsuccessful and left. The future of the Catholic 
church in Lansing seemed in the opening of the sixties to be in 
some doubt. 

In the northwest section of the city, along with their Catholic 
and Methodist compatriots, German Lutherans from the Ann 
Arbor area had settled. Their religious life was sustained by oc- 
casional visits from the Reverend Frederick Schmidt of Ann Arbor. 
Services were held in the Cedar Street schoolhouse. In 1855 a 
congregation, eventually to be called Emmanual, was organized, 
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and immediately began working for a church building which ap- 
peared in 1856 on the northeast corner of Seymour and Kilborn. 
The first regular pastor was the Reverend Carl Volz, succeeded in 
1857 by the Reverend Adam Buerkle who remained for nine years. 
The church, which was affiliated with the Ohio Synod, also served 
as pastoral headquarters for Lutherans in Westphalia, Woodland, 
and Grand Ledge. In 1860 the mother church of Lutheranism in 
Lansing was not yet reft by the quarrel out of which Trinity 
church was to appear. 

In the fifties one of the most prosperous and potentially success- 
ful societies in Lansing was the Church of the United Brethren. 
Unfortunately records are scanty. In 1854 the Michigan Confer- 
ence of United Brethren churches was organized at a meeting in 
Eaton Rapids with the Reverend Stephen Lee as evangelist. By 
June, 1856, the Reverend Aaron Bowser, “ a young man of marked 
ability,” according to the newspaper of the time, was holding 
services in the Senate chamber. In the famous Bobier arson case 
of October, 1857, the culprits were apprehended attempting to 
destroy The United Brethren Church then in the course of 
building. Their frustrated efforts were matched by the de- 
termination of the United Brethren who dedicated their church 
on the northwest corner of Kalamazoo and Capitol in November 
of that year. The church participated enthusiatically in the re- 
vival movement of 1858, and several mentions are made of twenty- 
five persons uniting with the church and of twenty-three people 
being baptized in the Grand River by Pastor Bowser. In 1860 S. 
Lee (probably Stephen Lee) is listed as pastor of the church. In 
the Gazeteer of 1863 the church is mentioned but the pastorate 
is vacant; by 1873 even the church building is no longer mentioned. 

There were several other abortive efforts to establish churches 
in Lansing. In the midst of the turmoil between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians in 1847, a Dutch Reformed minister, the Reverend 
Demarest, appeared, and sought to incorporate the Calvinists of 
Lansing into his own communion. He stayed around for five or six 
weeks, at the end of which time the attendance of his services had 
declined to zero. He shook the dust of Lansing from his feet. In 
1850, perhaps under stimulus of a printer-minister named Jabez Fox 
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of Marshall, a First New Church of Jerusalem Society was organ- 
ized and took a lot from the state on the southwest corner of 
Washington and Shiawassee. Nothing more is heard of the group. 
Lastly, there are reports of Mormon Evangelization in this area. 
It would seem well nigh impossible that with Jesse James Strang 
as delegate to the House of Representatives no attempt was made 
to organize a local stake. There are no records available, however, 
and any such organization probably disappeared in the wild panic 
that prevailed among Michigan Mormons after the assassination 
of their leader. 

So far the denominational development of Lansing’s religious 
life has been discussed. What of the day by day life of these 
churches? It must first of all be asserted that in each church there 
were its own sectarian peculiarities: thus the practice of baptizing 
in the river is peculiar to Baptists and United Brethren in Lansing, 
while the formal ritualism of Episcopalian and Catholic was not 
shared by other groups. But many of the circumstances of life in 
the frontier town were shared by all of the groups. 

Perhaps an examination of the organization of the churches is in 
order. The life of the circuit riding preacher needs no detailing. He 
appears in Lansing in Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, and Lutheran 
guises; within a few years, for all these groups save the Catholic 
he gives place to the settled pastor, though such a pastor, as in the 
case of Episcopalians and Lutherans, often has mission stations in 
the vicinity for whose pastoral care he is responsible. The earliest 
organization of the Methodist church in the area, the circuit, re- 
mained for a long time as testimony of the early nature of religious 
administration of the pioneer days. No good account of the par- 
ticular circuit riders of Lansing is available but the general pattern 
and nature of their lives and duties can be seen in the lives of the 
Methodist Cartwright in Illinois, the Episcopalian DeKoven in Ohio, 
and the Catholic Mazzuchelli in Wisconsin. 

When a settled group is established in Lansing its earliest or- 
ganization is simple, if not indefinite. The Methodist class of Joab 
Page has the traditional structure implicit in Wesleyanism, but the 
prayer meeting of the Edwards family was a free form, so to speak. 
Very early in Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal groups 
we find the emergence of a board of trustees, apparently a legal 
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group empowered to take possession of the lots offered for building 
purposes by the legislature. Very shortly, however, these commit- 
tees give place to the elders and deacons of the Presbyterian form, 
the vestry of the Episcopal usage, or similar specialized groups. Often 
the institution of these specifically denominational forms occurred 
in connection with the settlement upon a statement of belief and 
practice, such as took place at the recorded covenant meetings of 
the Presbyterians and Baptists. Sometimes the parish organization 
came into full legitimate being only when the local group was 
recognized by an authoritative outside group as an authentic divi- 
sion of the whole church. Thus the Baptists awaited recognition 
from the Shiawassee Association, the Presbyterians acknowledgment 
from the Marshall Presbytery, and the Episcopalians validation by 
the diocesan convention. In some cases, of course, the local church 
came into being only by the intervention of an outside authority 
upon the scene; the example of the organization of both Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches occurred in this fashion, and the 
abortive attempt at a Dutch Reformed group likewise was of this 
source. 

A discussion of organizations ought not to leave out the women’s 
societies. Presumably every cult had such a group, but the records 
of most of them have disappeared. It is perhaps a tribute to the 
effectiveness of their operations that they, taken so much for granted, 
made little imprint upon the imaginations of their immediate de- 
scendants. There is a record of an early functioning of the women’s 
group among the Baptists, to which allusion will be made later; 
and in an open letter to the Lansing Republican the Presbyterian 
ladies reviewed their activities for seven years from the date of or- 
ganization with seventeen members in 1851. During that period 
they raised $800 for furnishing the church with cushions, carpets, 
sofa, lamp, table, and pulpit for the chancel. They paid off part 
of the church debt. They helped toward the purchase of “the 
Musical Instrument in the Gallery.” They paid for a bell which 
cost $450, and their labors paid for material for the fence which 
enclosed the church property. 

The record of their expenditures leads neatly into the discussion 
of church finance. The sources of funds were as manifold as the 
fertility of imagination. To begin with were the homely sacrifices 
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which characterized the lives of the zealous; the building of the 
Baptist church was possible because some members of the group 
postponed the expectation of plastering the inside walls of their 
cabins so that the funds might be used for the church. Very often 
decisions for such sacrifices were brought about by the circulation 
of subscription lists, such as the ones meant to erect the Episcopal 
and Central Methodist Churches, or to persuade the Universalist 
Knickerbocker to return to the city as leader of his flock. Other 
groups, such as the Methodists and Lutherans had a form of pew 
rent; among the former the pews hired out at rates from one dollar 
to five dollars per year, the highest priced being nearest the stove. 
Still other groups utilized directly the labor of its members in lieu 
of any specie exchange. The Baptist church was built by the physical 
labors of its members; and long before that event the women of the 
Baptist church in the summer of 1852 clambered aboard a lumber 
wagon and rode out to the Reverend Gunderman’s farm in DeWitt 
where they spent the day sewing for his family. 

The peculiar American ability for combining business with pleas- 
ure also combined the two with religion in the use of various en- 
tertainment devices for raising money. Perhaps the most common 
of these devices was the donation party in which a committee of 
arrangements planned a program and presumably headed off dupli- 
cation in grants of luxury items. Usually the party was announced; 
all the citizens of the town took part, whether or nor they belonged 
to the church, and in due course a Thank-You note appeared in 
the press on behalf of the minister. Occasionally these were surprise 
affairs; the Presbyterian Armstrong was lured away from his home 
one winter night on pretext of some ecclesiastical business, and 
when he returned found over a hundred people assembled to wish 
him well; the ladies group presented him with a dressing gown on 
this occasion, in the pocket of which was a filled purse. Obviously 
there was a strong social aspect to these affairs. Occasionally the 
recorded gifts are curious; the Universalist Knickerbocker who had 
left and then had been lured back by the church, early in the fol- 
lowing year was presented by the ladies of the Society with an 
Album Quilt, which might sound like a going away present. 

Sometimes these affairs were more formal: a concert perhaps 
in the State Capitol building for 25 cents admission, for the benefit 
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of Mr. Knickerbocker. This was furnished by the younger mem- 
bers of the Universalist choir assisted by members of other choirs. 
A similar affair was undertaken to help provide funds for the build- 
ing of the Lutheran church. Again there were fairs and suppers. 
The Presbyterian Ladies Sewing Circle advertised one in 1857 to 
help pay for the bell. The notice specified clearly that neither lot- 
tery nor Post Office would be part of the fun, which could be joined 
for ten cents admission at the Representatives Hall. The Episco- 
palians preferred to give their church suppers in the Benton House 
in Upper Town. 

Some degree of the support, especially at the beginning, came 
from sources outside Lansing. Both the Presbyterian and Methodist 
clergy received outside grants to augment what must have been a 
fairly meagre salary in the first years of their churches. The Pres- 
byterian church itself was partly constructed by an outside grant of 
$1500. Probably the German Catholic priests who served their 
Lansing faithful were supported in part by the Ludwigsverein or 
some other European missionary fund. 

It is worth noting also the support governmental agencies gave 
these groups. The presentation of lots, of course, was an outright 
subsidy for the various sects. In addition every religious group in 
early Lansing utilized with liberality the government buildings 
opened to them for services: the Cedar Street schoolhouse was 
very commonly used, and even more so the various rooms in the 
State Capitol building, the Senate Hall, the Representatives Cham- 
ber, and the State Library. The salary which the Legislature ap- 
pointed to its chaplains, usually local pastors, was no small addition 
to the clerical income. 

What happened to the funds collected? The expenses of the 
minister were probably largest and foremost. The various aspects 
of the Methodist minister Sapp’s salary have already been discussed. 
The Presbyterian Atterbury received a salary in 1849 of $400. The 
stated funds in salaries often concealed such items as parsonage, 
food allowance, travel, etc. 

The building of the church or the payment of the building 
debt was upon occasion a major item of expense. The upkeep of 
the church: fuel, cleaning, furniture, light; all took their share of 


the budget. 
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The worship of the church was various according to the tradi- 
tion of the religion concerned. The regular Sunday service con- 
sisting of Bible readings, extempore prayer, hymn, and sermon pro- 
vided the usual routine. The prayer meetings in homes were similar 
with a meditation or testimony ordinarily replacing the sermon. The 
Sunday was a day full of services. In 1855 the Methodists held 
services at 10:30, 2 and 6 in various localities. The language was 
ordinarily English, except for the German used in the Saginaw Street 
Methodist and in the Lutheran church, and the Latin used for the 
rarer Roman Catholic rites. The records of the baptismal services 
of Baptist and United Brethren have been noted. One Baptist record 
concludes, “After preaching, repaired to the water and the candi- 
dates were baptized.” The Baptists preferred the Grand River at 
the foot of Ottawa Street. One early pastor, having taken off his 
shoes and deposited them on the banks, was unable, after the rites, 
to locate them and had to walk home in his socks. There were 
also sadder meetings of the congregations. Occasionally disciplinary 
action had to be taken against some member, and he was suspended 
or excommunicated. The chief basis for this action was alleged moral 
transgressions, although occasionally doctrinal dereliction is noted 
in the records. Upon occasion the meeting took a joyful tone as 
when some prodigal thus separated returned to the fold. One Bap 
tist record of an argumentative disciplinary session somewhat wearily 
reads, “Regular covenant meeting. Heard from all. All looking 
forward to a rest in heaven.” These covenant meetings took place 
ordinarily on Saturday nights, and make a curious parallel to the 
Roman Catholic practice of reconciliation through confession, usu- 
ally on Saturday nights. 

In the history of the church there also occurred outstanding spe- 
cial events. Thus the Episcopal church celebrated with some eclat 
the first two visits of Bishop McCloskey who confirmed, first, four 
people in Representatives Hall in 1857 and then twenty-two people 
in the new church in 1860. Ordination services occurred occasion- 
ally. The setting-apart for the Presbyterian ministry in Lansing of 
the young C. S. Armstrong in October, 1856, was preceded by the 
public examination of the candidate, and must have been an event 
of much interest to the community. The trial sermons of ministers 
usually brought a fuller crowd. Days of dedication of buildings, such 
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as the United Brethren in 1857 and the Episcopalians in 1859, at- 
tracted goodly throngs. The Universalists made an annual event of 
the Thanksgiving service in the capitol to which all were invited. 
As Lansing grew in importance, various state or area organizations 
of the churches held annual meetings in Lansing, which became 
events of some remembrance for the local members of the groups. 
The funerals of these early days were a trifle different from our 
current practices. In the presence of the corpse the minister gave 
a short biography and few words of praise. Then, noting the gran- 
deur of the occasion when a soul goes to meet its maker, the minister 
confessed his own sinful past and related his conversion to the light. 
The final motif was a warning to the listeners of their approaching 
deaths and imminent punishment. 

But of all dramatic events in the history of the town, the revival 
movement was most important. The year, 1858, was the great year 
of revival in early Lansing, although some mention is made of 
similar movements among the Presbyterians and Methodists of Lower 
Town in 1849; and in 1859 C. S. Armstrong tried another such 
campaign among the Presbyterians. In February, 1858, note is made 
that “revivals are in progress all over the state, in Lansing, and also 
at the agricultural College.” It was characterized in Lansing by 
daily meetings in the churches, a schedule which in the Presbyterian 
and United Brethren churches seems to have lasted until the end 
of May. The height of religious enthusiasm seems to have been 
reached in March. The Methodists in Lower Town had between 
sixty and eighty converts at that point. In Middle Town the Pres- 
byterian Armstrong, assisted by a Congregational minister from 
Marshall, was making great spiritual progress, and the Universalists 
had added twenty new members. Reports of the revival in other 
parts of the nation came in, and sustained the course of the revival. 
Early in May notation is made that thirty persons joined the Pres- 
byterian church, most by profession, most being heads of families. 
At the same date the Baptist baptized four more members, and the 
Reverend Bowser of the United Brethren immersed 23 members in 
the Grand. Ultimately it was said of the Presbyterian church that 
its membership was doubled in this campaign; this increase led in- 
directly to the founding a few years later of the Franklin Street 
church. 
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Notice has been taken of the gradual erection of the various ec- 
clesiastical edifices in Lansing beginning with God’s Barn and closing 
the fifties with a half-finished brick structure of the Catholics. It 
might be well to summarize here the other places in which the cor- 
porate worship of the various religious bodies took place. Homes 
formed the earliest scene. Public edifices and, especially, as noted 
above, the various chambers of the capitol building, and the Cedar 
Street school, provided space for worship. Then the public houses 
of the town: commencing with Page’s rough Grand River House 
and including the Ohio and Benton Houses, as well as the unnamed 
tavern on Franklin Street in which the early Baptists held meetings, 
provided opportunities for church societies to meet. Occasionally the 
church building of another denomination was used by a new chur¢h 
group; thus the Episcopalians are known to have worshiped in the 
Presbyterian edifice. Most of the church buildings standing in 1860 
were designed for that end; however, God’s Barn had a chequered 
history and there is some possibility that either the Free Will Bap- 
tist or the United Brethren church had been originally the old 
second ward schoolhouse. It is a pity that not one of these pioneer 
edifices is now standing, even in a modified form. 

We have some idea of the condition of these pioneer temples. 
The first, God’s Barn, the converted warehouse was a long building 
with a double row of wooden pillars holding up the roof and ob- 
structing the view. Its walls had been plastered inside, and had been 
painted white, although it soon took on a dingy gray hue from the 
smoke. The seats were high-backed pews made by the men of the 
congregation. 

The Presbyterian church of 1852 was 68 x 38 feet. It contained 
a gallery; perhaps, it was like the old Presbyterian church in Homer. 
The style of most of these buildings seems to have been a more or 
less close approximation of the Greek revival. The Episcopal church, 
however, was a modest Gothic revival structure with a central tower 
in the front facade. If ecclesiastical custom and financial condition 
permitted there was an organ; bells were unusual at first, and still 
rare by 1860. Most structures were frame, although the new Cath- 
olic edifice was brick. To judge by the description of the work of 
the Ladies Aid of the Presbyterian church, church furnishings at 
first were sparse, (and often borrowed, as were those of the Baptist 
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society at first) but comforts in the church gradually came with age. 
Lighting was provided by swinging lamps whose oily fumes caused 
some discomfort, and which were often unreliable in some types of 
weather. Heat was provided by a potbellied stove, said to be in the 
center of the Episcopal structure, around which was arranged the 
square of pews. Seating, originally very simple — the first Lutheran 
pews were unplaned boards laid across blocks — was made comfort- 
able by cushions, the first ones of which seem to have been made by 
the ladies societies by stuffing with a coarse firm wild grass; the 
Presbyterian ladies bewailed the cut fingers they received in this 
holy work of cushion plumping carried on at the Ohio House. The 
original borrowed furnishings of the Baptist church were only gradu- 
ally replaced as financial stringency wore off. A certain amount of 
attention to cleanliness was paid to the structures. A local anecdote 
involving a popular but not fervently religious denizen of one of 
the local hostels reveals the existence of the caretaker. The gentle- 
man in question went to church unexpectedly one Sunday. He re- 
moved his hat and put it on the floor beside him. When he came 
to leave, he couldn’t find his hat. He realized the lady sitting beside 
him had it covered up beneath the ample measure of her great skirts. 
Too much of a gentleman to ask a strange lady to lift her skirts, he 
left and then sought out the “sweeper” the next day. Usually, how- 
ever, church sanitation was in the hands of congregational commit- 
tees. The last issue of the Lansing Republican for 1858 notes that 
everything was being cleaned in Lansing — even services in the 
churches were suspended in order that painting and whitewashing 
might take place. 

There is one other aspect of the church’s life that assumed great 
importance, the Sabbath School. Probably all the early churches 
had some form of this institution. We know that in November, 1848, 
the Methodists had nine teachers and twenty-six scholars in theirs; 
the Presbyterians organized theirs in December that same year and 
met in the Ohio House. There appears to have been some languish- 
ing of the movement in the next years, but in 1853 the Universalists 
founded theirs. For the Independence Day celebration the various 
Sunday schools joined together; those listed included Presbyterian, 
German Methodist, Methodist, United Brethren, and Universalists. 
Inadvertently the Universalist group was left out of the final plans; 
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and in a public huff, they announced they were going to have their 
own Fourth of July Sunday school celebration. A similar festival 
in 1857 found the Baptist group also listed. The success of this af- 
fair led to the organization of the Union Sunday School Association 
of Lansing that same month. Funds were raised for the group by 
an offering by little girls. Another outcome of this kind of cooper- 
ation was the opening of Lansing’s first book store by Alvin L. 
Upson as a depository for Sunday school books. 

The cooperation in this area leads naturally to a consideration of 
other aspects of intercreedal cooperation in early Lansing. The mem- 
bers and ministers of the churches in Lansing joined together in 
the Ingham County Bible Society which was formed about 1855. 
There is a notation in 1856 of a Union meeting “for prayer and 
conference” in the Young Man’s Hall in Lower Town on every 
Friday evening, to which the public was invited. Different church 
leaders sponsored speakers such as the Reverend William Crane of 
the American Peace Society who spoke in the Senate Chamber in 
1857. The revival movement of 1858 was accompanied by some 
intersectarian cooperation, and at the Thanksgiving service held at 
the Presbyterian church in 1857 the sermon was preached by the 
Baptist minister. Moreover, the Senate, instead of selecting a chap- 
lain for the whole session, invited the clergy of Lansing to arrange 
among themselves to officiate in turn in the opening of the delib- 
erations, which would require some cooperative planning. 

These all too scarce records give some idea of the progress of 
irenic action among the various churches. But it was not all smooth 
sailing. The quarrel over the Sunday school arrangements in which 
the Universalists were estranged has been noted; and the Universal- 
ists also kept on with their own Thanksgiving services in the capitol 
rather than join with the others at the Presbyterian church. There 
were some theological difficulties between various types of Baptists, 
and the uneasy union between Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
was soon to be snapped. The quarrel over the use of God’s Barn 
evidences some argumentation back of it. In the group signatures 
of the clergy, rarely or never do the names of Lutheran, Episcopal, 
or Catholic clergy appear, which argues some sort of standoffish- 
ness there. 
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The year in which Lincoln was elected president saw Lansing 
strongly set upon the path of worship of God. All the religious 
organizations which it was to have during its first half century were 
present — there is a strong tradition of the external manifestations 
of belief in public baptism, Sunday school parades and picnics, 
public support for religious devotions, camaraderies in the support 
of the clergy. The devoted young clergy of the area who sometimes 
like Bramwell exhausted themselves in their duties, or who like 
the Methodist Donelson, went on to the presidency of Ohio Wesley- 
an College, were men upon whom the strongly religious nature of 
Lansing could well be founded. The tradition of religious sermon 
and song which was established in these thirteen years was to flour- 
ish in almost unbelievable fashion in the hundred years which fol- 
lowed. Lansing’s churches of today may well look back with grati- 
tude and affection to these pioneers of pulpit and prayer. 








Michigan News 


Tue 84TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Historicat Society of Mich- 
igan was held in East Lansing, October 17 and 18, 1958, at the 
Kellogg Center on the campus of Michigan State University. Mich- 
igan State University, its department of history, and the Greater 
Lansing Historical Society combined as hosts for the meeting. Dr. 
Frank N. Elliott, curator of history at the university museum, and 
Mr. Joseph L. Druse, 1957-58 president of the Greater Lansing 
Historical Society, were cochairmen with Mrs. John Q. Adamson, 
the new local society president, and Dr. Madison Kuhn assisting with 
arrangements. 

One hundred forty-six persons registered during the sessions. A 
coffee hour was enjoyed in the Centennial Room from nine until 
ten a.M. Beautiful, sunny October weather graced the weekend, 
much to the enjoyment of those who had driven long distances to 
attend the meeting. 

After the registration and coffee hour, the morning program be- 
gan in Lincoln Room B with Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, past president 
of the Michigan Historical Commission and professor of history 
at Western Michigan University, presiding. Three papers relating 
to the general theme, “Michigan in the Civil War,” were read and 
discussed. 

Professor Harold B. Fields, associate professor of history at Mich- 
igan State University, began with a paper entitled, “A Free Negro 
Settlement in Cass County.” The early history of Negro settlements 
in this county, he pointed out, began with both freed and fugitive 
slaves, the latter being subject to recapture under the fugitive slave 
law. The settlement of a group of Quakers in Cass County was one 
of the main attractions which drew the Negroes from the border 
and southern states to this section of Michigan. Three-fourths of 
the Negroes settled near the Quaker’s Birch Lake Monthly Meeting 
House in Calvin township where they received friendship and help. 
The Negroes had a remarkable record of land ownership due to the 
fact that in many cases a freed Negro had been given money by his 
master to purchase land. 
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The second paper, “Robert McClelland and the Secession Crisis,” 
was read by Professor Frederick D. Williams, assistant professor of 
history also at State University. “McClelland was one of the first 
persons in Michigan to sense the dangers of dis-union at which most 
of the newspapers of the times scoffed,” said Professor Williams. 
McClelland was a Douglas Democrat who devoted his considerable 
efforts and energy in speaking out strongly against these dangers, 
and in correspondence to a number of prominent Southerners as 
well as Michigan and Washington politicians. 

To conclude the group of three papers dealing with the Civil War, 
Dr. Betty Fladeland, assistant professor of history at Central Mich- 
igan College, read her paper, “The Civil War Experiences of Sarah 
Emma Edmonds,” which appears in this issue of Michigan History. 
This is the story of a young woman who, posing as a man, served 
in the Union army for two years. The intrigue and humor of the 
situation provoked a lively, attentive, and amused audience as Miss 
Fladeland traced the history of this remarkable woman. 

Dr. Dunbar then introduced Mr. Floyd L. Haight, chairman of 
the Governor's Civil War Centennial Commission, who spoke briefly 
on the activities of his group in planning a celebration of this centen- 
nial. He asked those present to contact their local mayor and his- 
torical society, urging them to appoint a local Civil War centennial 
committee and to encourage collecting and writing in this field. 

A film strip on the Civil War, Dr. Dunbar announced, is presently 
being produced by the Michigan Historical Commission. 

Mr. Haight introduced those members of his commission who were 
present: Floyd Dain, Vernon Beal, Lewis Beeson, Frederick Wil 
liams, William Haight. 

Luncheon was served in the Centennial Room where Dr. Thomas 
HI. Hamilton, vice president of the university, welcomed the society 
members to the campus. Those members present of the Michigan 
Historical Commission and the trustees of the Historical Society of 
Michigan were introduced by Mr. Henry D. Brown, president of the 
society, who presided over the afternoon program. 

The president introduced Dr. Madison Kuhn, chairman of the 
nominating committee. Dr. Kuhn and his committee, Mrs. Gertrude 
Johnston, Dr. Willis Dunbar, Dr. F. Clever Bald and Mr. Victor F. 


Lemmer, presented a slate of candidates for the five vacancies on 
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the board of trustees caused by the expiration of the terms of Mrs. 
Edith Aspholm, Roscoe O. Bonisteel, Henry D. Brown, Ferris E. 
Lewis, and Rolland H. Maybee. Ten nominations as required by 
the society’s constitution were presented as follows: Mrs. Clayton L. 
Arnold of Traverse City, Herbert H. Bartlett of Coldwater, Lewis 
Clingman of Grand Rapids, Maurice Cole of Ferndale, E. Hardy 
Luther of Jackson, Mrs. Stanley T. Lowe of Battle Creek, Alexis A. 
Praus of Kalamazoo, Marquis E. Shattuck of Detroit, Emerson R. 
Smith of St. Ignace, and Roger Van Bolt of Flint. 

The president called for nominations from the floor. There being 
none, the appointed tellers, Mr. Floyd Haight, Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Wathen, and Mr. Ernest Rankin, collected the ballots and retired 
to count them. 

The president then introduced three members of the society’s 
administrative staff office who were present: Mrs. Jacqueline Sand- 
ers, Miss Sondra Lane, and Mrs. Barbara W. Symons, and thanked 
them for their work during the past year. 

Several items of business followed. 

The minutes of the annual meeting of 1957 were moved to be 
filed and not read. A telegram was read from Governor G. Mennen 
Williams expressing his regret for his inability to attend the con- 
ference. An invitation from the Muskegon County Historical So- 
ciety to hold the 1959 museums conference in Muskegon, Mr. Brown 
announced, had been accepted by the board. Two committees pre- 
sented reports. One was the school activities committee which an- 
nounced that the forty awards to teachers of Michigan history would 
be read at the Saturday luncheon. The Resolutions Committee, Dr. 
Maybee, chairman, presented a series of resolutions which were 
adopted by vote. 

The yearly auditor's report, Mr. Brown announced, would be 
summarized in the coming Newsletter, since its length and detail 
would consume too great a time during this meeting. 

Mr. Brown expressed his deep appreciation of the many persons 
and committees with whom he had worked during the past year. 
Two great accomplishments, he said, were the printed report of the 
committee on the planning of annual meetings and the improvement 
and revision of the Newsletter. 
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Mrs. Wathen, chairman of the teller committee, reported the 
election of the following new trustees: Mrs. Stanley T. Lowe, Mr. 
Alexis Praus, Mr. Marquis Shattuck, Mr. Roger Van Bolt, and Mr. 
Emerson Smith. Mr. Brown asked the new board to meet im- 
mediately following this session. The meeting then adjourned. 

During the new board meeting, Dr. Lewis Vander Velde was 
elected president, Dr. Madison Kuhn, vice president, and Dr. Lewis 
Beeson, secretary-treasurer. The board passed a resolution expressing 
its appreciation to the retiring president and board members for their 
faithful and valuable service. It was decided to hold four board 
meetings during the year, the next being in Detroit on November 8. 

Meanwhile the afternoon program continued with a meeting at 
the university museum where the participants were welcomed by 
Dr. Rollin H. Baker, director of the museum. Mr. Roger Van Bolt 
presided over the program, “Collector's Corner.” Mr. Glenn Darling 
of Lansing spoke informally on “The Mechanization of the Arts: 
The Holy and Unholy View of the 1840's,” while Mr. George F. 
Wiskemann, also of Lansing, discussed “Michigan Guns and His- 
tory.” Both men, well informed and competent amateur collectors, 
exhibited their personal collections; one of antique dishes, the other 
of early Michigan guns. 

During the punch party from 5:30 until 6 p.m. members and 
guests had an opportunity to become acquainted and to renew old 
acquaintances. The party was beautifully served—a lovely, candle- 
lit table, an enormous floral centerpiece, white jacketed waiters— 
all the festive trimmings which linger in the memory along with new 
friends and old who were there. 

After the dinner in the Big Ten room at 6:30 p.m. Mr. Brown, 
now the retiring president, introduced his guests at the head table: 
Dr. and Mrs. Lewis Beeson, Mr. and Mrs. John Adamson, Mrs. 
Madison Kuhn, Dr. Lewis Vander Velde Cour new president), and 
Mrs. Brown. He then introduced Dr. Madison Kuhn, chairman of 
the Burton memorial lecture committee, who in turn introduced 
Dr. William Best Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin who 
had been selected to present the Burton Memorial Lecture this year. 

Dr. Hesseltine, speaking on “The Civil War Industry,” gave a 
broad panoramic view of the mass of materials and energies which 
have been exerted in the fields of art, literature, organizations, 
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markers, sites, book stores, and innumerable other fields relating to 
the Civil War. The wealth of material produced, and art work 
and organizations created relating to the Civil War, he said, has 
been enormous in quantity, varied in quality, and is still being pro- 
duced with no indications of diminishing. His talk, presented with 
gusto and humor, is also being printed in this issue of Michigan 
History. 

Mr. Brown then turned the program over to the new president 
of the society, Dr. Lewis Vander Velde, who thanked Mr. Brown, 
Mrs. Adamson, Dr. Druse, Dr. Kuhn, and Dr. Elliott for making 
arangements for the annual meeting program. The meeting ad- 
journed until the next day. 

Mr. Harry J. Brown, assistant professor of history at the university, 
presided over the Saturday morning program at the museum on the 
topic, “The Economic History of Michigan.” 

“The Copper Strike of 1913” by R. Allen Good, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, was the first paper. Dealing with 
the highlights of the strike, which is one of the great strikes of 
modern American times, and the events leading up to it, Mr. Good 
successfully pictured the privations, fueds, and violences of this era 
in our history. 

The second speaker, Mr. Darrell Pollard of Albion College, read 
a paper on “The Development of the Oil and Gas Industry in 
Michigan.” Mr. Pollard traced the discovery of the heavy-producing 
oil wells in central Michigan and the consequent difficulties in re- 
stricting the immense flow of oil to conform with federal quota regu- 
lations. This scholarly and well-documented paper indicated much 
of the business and political intrigue involved in large industries. 

The last was a paper, “Some Michigan Interurbans,” read by 
Mr. Robert E. Lee of the Detroit Historical Museum, who is writ- 
ing a book on the topic. This shortened and summarized version of 
the book emphasized the complications of both political and eco- 
nomic maneuvers on the part of local city fathers and the interurban 
owners in attempting to control and expand their relative facilities 
according to their own particular interests. Mr. Lee’s research and 
resultant knowledge and grasp of the subject was indicated in his 
paper as well as in his answers to the questions later asked from the 
audience. 
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Following a luncheon served at 12 o'clock, Dr. Vander Velde, pre- 
siding, introduced Dr. Gordon Sabine of the local university, chair- 
man of the awards committee. The other members of the committee 
were Mr. JS Gray, editor of the Monroe Evening News; Mr. 
George Osborn, editor of the Sault Ste Marie Evening News; Mr. 
Elmer White, Michigan Press Association, and Mrs. Berenice Van- 
derberg, Dowagiac Daily News. Dr. Sabine announced the following 
awards of commendation to: Leonard Refineries, WKAR-TV, the 
Midland Daily News, the Mining Journal, the Holland Evening 
Sentinel, the Grosse Pointe Press and its affiliate, the Northeast De- 
troiter, and the Daily Mining Gazette. 

Mrs. Ellen Hathaway as chairman of the school activities com- 
mittee announced forty awards to teachers who have done outstand- 
ing service in the field of Michigan history. These will be printed 
in the Newsletter. 

Mr. Chester Ellison presented the annual award of the Michigan 
Historical Commission to Mr. Thomas Erwin Starr of Dearborn, 
historian, bibliophile, collector, author in recognition of his lifelong 
interest in and study of Abraham Lincoln and his services to the cause 
of history in Michigan, as one of the founders of the Algonquin Club, 


as a trustee and treasurer of the Detroit Historical Society, and as a 
trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 


Mr. Douglas Barker, assistant advertising manager of the Olds- 
mobile division of the General Motors Corporation of Lansing, was 
the speaker of the afternoon, using the topic, “The Historical Back- 
ground of Oldsmobile.” Mr. Barker told of the beginnings of the 
company at the time Mr. Ransom E. Olds perfected and started the 
manufacture of the Oldsmobile (1899), his difficulties and triumphs 
in getting financial backing, and his eventual break with the com- 
pany, resulting in a new manager being appointed. Gradually men 
of ability were attracted to Lansing, and many new ideas were 
created and perfected. Among the several historic documents Mr. 
Barker exhibited was a journal book containing the minutes of the 
1897 board meetings of “The Olds Motor Vehicle Company.” 

At 2:30 p.m. the members toured the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission’s museum in downtown Lansing where they were served 
cider by Mrs. Dorothy Barnard, assistant museum director, and Miss 
Stella Rossow, staff assistant. Then, driving to the northwest edge 
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of Lansing, the guests toured the commission’s archives and records 
center where they were welcomed at a lovely tea. Miss Geneva 
Kebler, historical research assistant, and Mrs. Beth Rademacher, staff 
member, were hostesses for the occasion. Tea was poured by the 
two society staff members, Mrs. Sanders and Miss Lane, assisted by 
Miss Rossow and Mrs. Symons. A harpist provided a musical back- 
ground for the tea and tour and at 5 o'clock the annual meeting for 
1958 was over. Weary members, grateful for the continuance of the 
delightful fall weather, headed for home until another year. 


Tue Nintu Annuav Upper Peninsuta Historical Conference was 
held June 24 and 25, 1958, at St. Ignace with the members of the 
Michilimackinac Historical Society acting as hosts. Eighty-four per- 
sons registered for the conference and enjoyed a coffee hour and an 
exhibit of art work representing the history of the Straits area. 

Mr. Emerson R. Smith, president of the Michilimackinac society, 
was general chairman, with Prentiss M. Brown, Jr. as program chair- 
man. 

A film strip on iron ore mining in Michigan was shown preceding 
the dedication of a historic sites marker to Mackinac Straits. Ninety- 
six persons attended the luncheon at St. Ignatius Loyola Hall where 
they were addressed by the Rev. Vaughan Norton, vicar of St. Ig- 
nace Episcopal Church. He spoke on the history of the Straits from 
the time of the Indians through the French, British, and early 
American settlements. 

Mr. Edward G. McNamara, Jr., talked on the topic, “The People 
versus Augustus Pond,” an early local murder case which won na- 
tional attention when it reached the Supreme Court where a de- 
cision was handed down that a man’s home is inviolable—a legal 
point of considerable importance. 

At 2:30 the members assembled in the high school auditorium 
for a general session presided over by Mr. Henry D. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Michigan. He introduced past 
presidents Victor F. Lemmer and Charles Follo; trustees Clair L. 
Brown and Ferris E. Lewis; Mrs. Donald E. Adams, president of 
the Commission; Dr. George May, historic sites specialist on the 
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Commission staff; Dr. Eugene T. Petersen, director of the Fort 
Mackinac Museum, and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Brown explained some of the current activities of the state 
society, especially the new format of the society’s Newsletter and 
plans for the coming museums conference and annual meeting. He 
told the members some of the details of the close cooperation be- 
tween the society and the commission. 

Seventeen local historical societies presented reports of their activi- 
ties during the past year. 

Mr. Smith presided at the dinner program, introducing Mrs. 
Margaret Lambert, a full-blooded Indian and a native of St. Ignace, 
who spoke on the Indian’s philosophy and religion. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Helen Martin, geologist from the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, who presented a collection of colored slides on 
the geological and archaeological features of the Straits area. 

The second day of the conference began with a wind and rain 
storm which somewhat discouraged attendance at all of the day’s pro- 
gram. Six carloads, however, set out to explore the local historic sites 
and attend a marker dedication to the site of Fort de Buade. A some- 
what larger group took a boat trip to Mackinac Island to tour the 
museum at Fort Mackinac and attend a lovely tea prepared by the 
members of the Mackinc Island Historical Society. At 4 p.m. the 
conference concluded with the dedication of a historic sites marker 
to the Grand Hotel. 


Tue SeventH ANNuAL Micuican Museums Conference was held 
July 18 and 19, 1958, at the University of Michigan Museum, Ann 
Arbor. In charge of arrangements were Irving G. Reimann, museum 
director and host to the conference, and Dorothy Barnard, acting 
director of the Michigan Historical Commission Museum and pro- 
gram chairman. 

Forty-three delegates registered for the conference sessions, then 
toured the preparatory and storage facilities of the museum. A 
luncheon was served at the Michigan League where Mr. Roscoe O. 
Bonisteel, a trustee of the historical society and regent of the uni- 
versity, welcomed conference members in behalf of the Board of 
Regents. 
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Mr. Henry D. Brown, president of the Historical Society of 
Michigan, presided over the afternoon program after introducing 
various guests. Mrs. Barnard showed colored slides of the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission Museum and spoke briefly on its re- 
organization and restoration. Mr. Willard C. Wichers, outgoing 
president of the Michigan Historical Commission, acted as moderator 
for a panel discussion on the topic, “The Philosophy of Exhibits.” 
Panelists were Mrs. Carroll Paul, curator of the Marquette County 
Historical Society; Mr. Leonard Johnson, chief curator of the Dear- 
born Historical Museum, and Dr. Louis Doll, president of the Bay 
County Historical Society. 

Punch and cookies were served at 4 p.m. in the offices of the 
Michigan Historical Collections at the Rackham Building where the 
director, Dr. Lewis Vander Velde, greeted his guests and spoke brief- 
ly on the storing and preserving of manuscripts in the Collections. 

Concluding the afternoon program was a tour of the University 
Art Museum. Mr. Charles H. Sawyer, director, gave a short talk 
describing the various materials and methods used in setting up the 
art exhibits. 

The dinner on Friday evening was attended by forty-eight guests. 
Mrs. Barnard introduced Dr. Lewis Beeson, executive secretary of 
the Michigan Historical Commission, who spoke briefly on the 
various needs of Michigan museums: the need for new young 
members to carry on the work begun by the older persons present, 
the need for more local Michigan materials in our museums, and 
the need for a well-laid, long-range plan of museum policy. 

Dr. Beeson then introduced the speaker of the evening, Mr. Miner 
W. Thomas, chief curator of the Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village and formerly director of the craft shops at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Mr. Thomas spoke of the many advantages of the 
small museums and then showed an excellent collection of colored 
slides demonstrating specialty craft exhibits. Many exhibits of this 
type, he said, would not be possible even for a large museum without 
the help of volunteers in the community. Mr. Thomas gave a host - 
of practical suggestions applicable to small museums. 

At the conclusion of the evening, Mrs. Elizabeth Wathen, repre- 
senting the Muskegon Historical Society, extended an invitation to 
the group to meet in Muskegon next year. 
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Opening the Saturday morning program was a kinescope on the 
glass exhibits at the Henry Ford Museum presented by Miss Marian 
Corwell. This was followed by a film on the process of building a 
model railroad exhibit at the Detroit Historical Museum, which was 
shown and narrated by Mr. Solon Weeks. At 10 a.m. there was a 
panel discussion and demonstration on the topic, “How to Make 
More Effective Displays in a Small Museum.” Mr. Henry Klippell 
of Michigan State University moderated the panel. Dr. William 
A. Lunk of the University of Michigan Museum, and Dr. Louis Doll 
served as panel members. The morning program ended with an 
excellent kinescope on lettering processes obtained from the audio- 
visual department of Indiana University. 

After the noon luncheon, Mr. Brown introduced Mr. Robert 
McIntosh, station manager of WWJ, Detroit, who presented a pro- 
gram entitled, “Living with Lincoln.” Colored slides accompanied 
by a tape recording were shown by Mr. McIntosh who, with his 
wife, has made a hobby of Lincolnia. Several of the slides, collected 
over a period of three years, illustrated the McIntosh home which 
is furnished in the Lincoln period with authentic antiques, framed 
documents and many accessories of a Lincoln nature. The slides 
traced Lincoln’s history from birth to death. Mr. McIntosh spoke 
with great enthusiasm, knowledge, and reverence. 

The 1958 conference closed at 2 p.m., followed by a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Michigan's First Bookstore. By Wallace J. Bonk. (Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1957. 36 p. Front.) 


The year 1817 is notable in Michigan history for the founding of 
several cultural societies and the establishing by law of the Catholepiste- 
miad or University of Michigania in Detroit. During the same year 
the Detroit Gazette, the first successful newspaper, was issued by John 
P. Sheldon and Ebenezer Reed. They also opened in the newspaper 
office Michigan’s first book store. These activities may be considered 
the beginnings of significant American influence in Michigan, although 
a majority of the residents still spoke French. 

Sheldon and Reed’s book store is the subject of Dr. Bonk’s brochure. 
By gleaning titles from advertisements in issues of the Gazette from 
1817 until 1828, the author accumulated a long list. The variety, in- 
cluding fiction, poetry, essays, foreign language, history, travel, geog- 
raphy, biography, music, religion, and science, is remarkable. Sir Walter 
Scott seems to have been the most popular novelist, and Defoe, Gold- 
smith, and Swift were among the authors of fiction whose books were 
for sale; but most of the writers listed have long been forgotten. James 
Fenimore Cooper was the only American novelist whose works are 
read today. 

No Michigan authors were mentioned, but John Trumbull, author 
of the popular epic poem M’Fingal, advertised for sale, lived in Detroit 
with his son-in-law, William Woodbridge, from 1825 until his death 
in 1831. Missing from the list of works on science is Judge Augustus 
B. Woodward’s Considerations on the Substance of the Sun, published 
in 1801. Perhaps the unpopularity of the eccentric jurist in Detroit 
was responsible for the omission; or it may have been out of print 
by 1817. 

One error of historical fact has been noticed. It was General Anthony 
Wayne who went to Detroit in 1796 after the occupation by his troops, 
not General James Wilkinson (page 21). 

Dr. Bonk has put into his brochure a great deal more than a list of 
titles arranged in categories. He has described and evaluated many of 
the books, and he has included some biographical information about 
a number of the authors. This publication of the department of library 
science, University of Michigan, in which Dr. Bonk is a professor, is 
a significant contribution to knowledge of culture in early Michigan. 


University of Michigan F. CLever Bap 
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By Aris A. Mallas, Jr., Rea McCain, and Margaret K. Hedden. 
Forty Years in Politics: The Story of Ben Pelham. (Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1957. 110 p. illustrated, $3.00.) 


Ben Pelham was a Negro who rose from a minor patronage clerk- 
ship to become the unofficial “county manager” of Wayne County, 
Michigan. For anyone to exercise a pervasive influence over the sprawl- 
ing structure of county government was a major feat in itself, and it is 
all the more noteworthy because Pelham had to do it in the face of 
racial prejudice. A good political biography of such a man might add 
greatly to our understanding of local government and politics in Mich- 
igan during the years (1902-1942) of his public career. 

Despite its title, this book is not a political biography. The foreword 
states, “This biography is a record of events, little and big, in which 
Ben Pelham had a part.” Unfortunately, the little events, some of them 
microscopic, often receive more attention than the big. Almost half the 
book is devoted to Pelham’s early life, and the “forty years in politics” 
are crammed into just forty-four pages. In spite of the brevity of the 
book, the authors find space to reproduce doggerel written by the sub- 
ject as a young man, to discuss the infantile pleasures of his son (he 
liked to play with check stubs) and to quote in full a nursery rhyme 
written by the son as a product of his more mature years. 

The book could with equal justice have been subtitled “Forty Years 
of Doggerel,” because there is as much comparative literature as political 
analysis. There is not even an attempt to relate Pelham to the vast 
changes in partisan politics which he witnessed. The authors are in- 
curious about the techniques of informal control Pelham must have 
used to maintain and enhance his position. 

The book is an obvious failure even as friendly biography. Pelham 
is extolled in the most adultory language on almost every page. With 
the greatest solemnity, the authors tell us that “What he stood for, he 
stood for” and that “He had great and noble aspirations for his people,” 
and that he was “the friendliest of men.” Oddly enough in this wicked 
old world, everyone seems to have recognized him as a saint, even dur- 
ing his lifetime. Well, almost everyone. In a short and painful para- 
graph in the last chapter, the authors shamefacedly tell us that he was 
accused of graft, was investigated, and was cleared of this “smear.” What 
the accusations were, who made them, why, and how Pelham refuted 
them deponents saith not. Even the Lives of the Saints ordinarily gives 
us a better account of the false witness borne against a protagonist. 

Ben Pelham was doubtless an interesting and important person. His 
biographers have succeeded only in dehumanizing him. The Wayne 
State University Press has done a good job of book-making, even to 
the weirdly appropriate iconographic portrait on the dust-jacket. 


University of Michigan Joun P. Wurre 
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Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Mis- 
souri. Compiled and edited by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker. (Columbia State Historical Society of Missouri, 1957. 
Volume XVII. xxv, 540 p. $5.00.) 


This latest volume of the Messages and Proclamations of Missouri's 
governors published by the State Historical Society of Missouri covers 
the administration of Governor Phil M. Donnelly from 1953 to 1957. 
All messages, special messages, veto messages, proclamations, and various 
memoranda delivered by the governor are included. All of the material 
appears in printed form in legislative journals and other government 
documents of the state of Missouri, but the value of such a compilation 
as this is that all of the official documents for a governor are assembled 
in one volume. The addition of an index would have made the volume 
more useful. 

The special importance of this publication, and similar publications 
of other states, for those who are interested in Michigan history is that 
it reminds us that thirty-one years have elapsed since the fourth volume 
of the Messages of the Governors of Michigan was published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission. Edited by Dr. George N. Fuller, this 
four-volume series brought together the principal messages of the gov- 
ernors from Lewis Cass to Fred W. Green, covering a period from 
1824 to 1927. The usefulness of the series to students of history and 
political science has been amply demonstrated during the past three 
decades. There is a real need for the publication of additional volumes 
to carry the Messages through the turbulent years of the 1930's, 1940's 
and 1950’s. 


Michigan Historical Commission Georce S. May 


Outpost on the Wabash, 1787-1791: Letters of Brigadier General 
Josiah Harmar and Major John Francis Hamtramck and Other 
Letters and Documents Selected from the Harmar Papers in the 
William L. Clements Library. Edited by Gayle Thornbrough. 
Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume 19. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1958. 305 p. Maps, notes and index. 
$2.50.) 


This carefully edited volume of letters and documents is chiefly 
concerned with correspondence found in the Harmar Papers in the 
William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan. Some 
John Armstrong papers in the possession of Charles H. Cochran of 
La Porte, Indiana, have also been used. The letters center to a large 
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extent around the activities of Secretary of War Henry Knox; Lieut. 
Col. Josiah Harmar, commander of the First Regiment of the United 
States Army (on the Ohio River); and Major John Francis Hamtramck, 
who was sent in 1787 to establish a garrison at Post St. Vincent Cor 
Vincennes). A thoughtful introduction gives the essential facts con- 
cerning the situation existing during this period in the Old Northwest 
and especially along the Wabash. It is pointed out that in 1787 there 
were 520 French and 103 American male inhabitants at Vincennes, 
the Americans being mostly lawless refugees and vagabonds who had 
difficulties with both the French and the Indians. 

A year earlier hostile feeling between the whites and Indians had 
led to an appeal to George Rogers Clark, then at Louisville, to come 
to the aid of the French and Indians at Vincennes. Under authority 
from Virginia, Clark had responded with a militia force which proved 
very unruly. Clark’s activities, however, at length led to emphatic pro- 
test. The Virginia Council, thereupon, reprimanded him for enlisting 
recruits, establishing a garrison, confiscating supplies and Spanish prop- 
erty, all without specific authority from Virginia. Congress found it 
imperative to act, and Harmar was sent to Vincennes to “dispossess” 
those exercising illegal authority. It was then determined that a gar- 
rison should be established under Hamtramck at Vincennes, and Har- 
mar returned to Ft. Harmar (across the Muskingum from what became 
Marietta). The letters, largely concerned with matters associated with 
these arrangements, continue through Harmar’s ill-fated expedition 
against the Miami towns in 1790, when Hamtramck was marching up 
the Wabash toward the Wea villages. Further letters show the weak- 
ness of the army and the difficulties of provisioning the troops. Harmar 
had failed to devise a strategy to cope with Indians in the wilderness, 
and in March 1791 he was removed as commander of the army. He 
resigned his commission on New Year’s Day of the following year. 

Outpost on the Wabash constitutes a valuable addition to the printed 
source material relating to the early territorial period in the Old North- 
west. 


The Ohio State University Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


Michigan, Michigan. By Milton L. Greenebaum. (Published by 
author, 90 Elmview Court, Saginaw. 1958. 12 p.) 


This is one of those worthwhile small pamphlets that reveal so much 
of the historical background of our many communities. It is a brief, 
interestingly told story of the establishment of the permanent capital 
of the state of Michigan at Michigan. The site was mostly wilderness 
when selected, after much debate, and it did not retain its unique name 
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long. After about a year it was changed to its present name of Lansing. 
A well written historical manuscript concerning Michigan postal history. 


Vassar, Michigan KENNETH H. PriesTLeEy 


The French in North America. By Henry Putney Beers. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 413 p. Notes, 
appendixes, bibliography, and index. $12.50.) 


Professor Beers’ book is the result of many years of concern with 
and research in the French sources of American history. 

In view of the considerable role played by France in the discovery 
and settling of the North American continent, and in the early history 
of the United States and Canada, surprisingly little work has been 
done in this area. This is quite understandable, however, as the bulk 
of the material for such studies is not readily available to American 
scholars. Still, this material exists Professor Beers points out, since 
“much of the activity connected with the establishment and extension 
of French forts, missions, trading posts, and towns was official in char- 
acter and sponsored by the French government or the Catholic Church 
and was accompanied by the production of records in a variety of forms.” 
The same is true for the French participation in the American War of 
Independence and the diplomatic relations between France and the 
United States in the decades which followed the Revolution. 

In the first chapter of his book, the author stresses the importance 
of French sources for a clear and accurate understanding of early Amer- 
ican history, and he comments on the importance of various French 
organisms (Archives Nationales, Archives of the French Ministries, 
libraries, records of the Catholic church, and of the many religious 
orders, etc.) as a source of primary material. 

The next chapters deal with “the activities of American and Canadian 
institutions, historians, and others connected with the procurement of 
reproductions in the forms of transcripts, photostats, and microfilms from 
French archives and manuscripts collections.” Early in the nineteenth 
century some American historians, interested in the diplomatic history 
of the United States and in the history of the French regime in the 
New World, found it necessary to investigate the archives of France 
to carry out their research. This marked the beginning of the search 
for French sources of American history. Following in the wake of such 
pioneers as Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, and Henry Adams, many 
other historians traveled to France to investigate French records and 
brought back to America various reproductions of the material which 
pertained to their research. 

Toward the end of the century, local and state historical societies 
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contributed to no small extent to increase American interest in French 
primary sources. Several projects for the duplication of part of the 
material available in France were carried out through the efforts of these 
societies, and others interested in Americana. As expected, the main 
missions to France “were those of a number of American states whose 
colonial history impinged upon the French Regime in North America.” 

On the whole, however, all this work was done in a rather hit and 
miss way, and the material gathered during these early expeditions 
suffered heavily from lack of overall planning, and also from lack of 
means for accurate and inexpensive reproduction. Historians who trav- 
eled to France consulted and collected only the material dealing directly 
with the subject they were investigating. Likewise, historical societies 
and collectors built their holdings on a very selective basis. As a result, 
much of the collections available today in America are incomplete and 
often inaccurate; thus, “later use by historians has shown many of these 
transcripts to be unreliable.” 

It is evident that “a thorough examination of the archives of Europe, 
with a view to comprehensive and detailed inventories of the material 
which they possess for the history of the United States and its various 
parts and dependencies,” was a huge undertaking requiring much time, 
funds and planning. It was only at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, at the initiative of several historians of the new school, and 
with the financial help of the Carnegie Institution and the United 
States government, that an attempt was made to undertake a joint and 
planned effort for the reproduction of such documents as were avail- 
able in France, concerning the early history of the North American 
continent. Though such cooperation proved quite successful, much 
remains to be done, and as Professor Beers puts it, “the need for a 
comprehensive publication of French documents still exists.” 

The rest of the book consists of a very valuable bibliography of the 
material collected so far. On the whole, Professor Beers’ book offers 
an invaluable help to the student of early American history. It places 
at his finger tips a comprehensive list of the collections now available 
in America. It will also prevent further duplications of such material. 

Professor Beers also suggests other areas of investigation in France, 
as most of the work accomplished thus far has been carried out in the 
French archives located in Parisian depositories. Many other French 
organisms and institutions should be investigated as their records would 
be a rewarding and useful source of information for the scholar: certain 
governmental organizations of the Old Regime, the agencies of the 
French revolutionary period and the Napoleonic era, the departmental 
archives, the records of the French naval districts and arsenals, the 
ecclesiastical records, etc. 

Thus, besides being a much-needed reference work, this book also 
shows the way to very rewarding and interesting studies toward a 
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better understanding of America’s past. As Professor Beers points out, 
this subject, “the French in North America,” has somewhat been 
neglected by historians and research scholars, and the material already 
available in this country has not received the attention its deserves. 
“There is only a small number of books on the history of French ac- 
tivities in the United States or Canada which are based to a satisfac- 
tory degree on archival material. On many subjects there are opportu- 
nities to do monographic research and writing. Most aspects of the 
far-flung operations of the French still await adequate treatment, as do 
many phases of the diplomatic relations between France and the United 
States.” 


Michigan State University Georcss J. Joyaux 


River Landings and the People Who Made Them. By Carl L. Adams. 
(Grand Rapids, Mayhew Press, 1958. 28 p. Illustrations.) 


In the pioneer days of our state the O-Wash-Ta-Nong, or, as it is 
more prosaically known today, the Grand River was the centre of mari- 
time activity and trade in that section of Michigan. Along its banks 
were a series of “Landings,” owned by such early families as the Jen- 
isons, the Lowings, the Haires, the Harrises, and others, from which 
produce, lumber, etc. were shipped, and at which other goods were 
received. Steamboats also plied the waters, among them the O-Wash- 
Ta-Nong, built at Grand Haven in 1837, which carried no less famous 
a passenger than Henry R. Schoolcraft, to whom we are indebted for 
the preservation of much Ojibway lore. The first of the steamboats 
was the Governor Mason, named for our “boy governor.” Canoes, 
bateaux, and rafts preceded the steamboats as river craft. 

The early story of the river and of the families who lived near it is 
told by Carl Adams, a descendant of one of those families, who there- 
fore makes it a labor of love. He quotes several passages from letters 
written in the 1830’s to anxious relatives “back home” by the hardy 
adventurers who had come West. Nearly all the letters, as are others 
of the same kind which this reviewer has read, are enthusiastic about 
the country, the soil, and especially the timber, but speak with less fervor 
about the ague, that dire disease with which all pioneers alternately 
burned and shook. Mosquitoes were likewise a pest. 

A landing was not a dock, for “the loading or unloading of river 
boats was done over a gang plank carried by the boat.” Docks were 
expensive. There is record of but one dock, the property of Stephen 
Lowing. At the sites of the old landings only four villages remain and 
two of those are in the urban area of Grand Rapids and have assumed 
urban characteristics. 
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This pamphlet by Carl Adams, in its 28 pages, introduces us to a 
little known industry of Michigan. We do not usually associate river 
traffic with interior Michigan, even with the greatest of our streams. 
And the statement that as late as 1912 two steamboats, small replicas 
of Mississippi River boats, were still running on the Grand, came as 
a surprise to this reviewer. Others may be better informed, but the 
writer spent much of her childhood along the Grand, and never heard 
of the steamboats. Readers will find an interesting account between 
these two heavy paper covers. The drawings, especially of the Luke 
Lowing “Landing Tree,” still standing, add to the attractiveness of the 
monograph. 


Hillsdale College Vivian Lyon Moore 


Reminiscences. By Chief White Wolf of the Chippewas. (St. Ignace, 
Chippewa Totem Village, 1957. 45 p. Illustrations.) 


Chippewa Chief White Wolf in his Reminiscences (a pamphlet of 
45 pages) speaks with authority — more so than the majority of mod- 
ern writers of Indian lore—for he draws from his own memory and 
knowledge, and from the tales of his ancestors and elderly friends. The 
Chief's expressed object is “to put plainly in [his] own way the philos- 
ophy and culture pattern of the Ojibway tribe in the Great Lakes area.” 
He states that the Ojibwa were known under twenty-nine or thirty 
different names, but that Chippewa is the most popular in northern 
Michigan. 

He begins with the Ojibway religion, for “it is necessary that we 
understand their particular philosophy of life,” if we are to “find a 
reason for the customs of any culture.” He entitles his chapters, “The 
Religion of the Ojibwa People,” “Taboo Concerning Expectant 
Mothers,” “Medicine Men,” “Medicine Magic,” “Names,” “Totems,” 
“Courtship,” “Adoption,” and “Education,” and he ends with a descrip- 
tion of the customs of the harvest and others. The whole makes fascinat- 
ing reading and includes old legends which are supposed never to be 
lost by the Ojibway. They are unfamiliar legends—at least to this 
reviewer — and the more interesting for that reason. 

By means of this thin volume we become acquainted with the in- 
nate spirituality, the courtliness, and the fidelity of the Indian race, 
as well as its superstitions, its symbolisms, and its “medicine.” We also 
learn of the Indian’s remarkable skill in mental telepathy, and “mental 
conversation between themselves to the point of broad smiles or grim- 
aces of sadness.” We find that totems, corresponding to coats of arms 
and not to be confused with totem poles, are the trademarks, so to speak, 
of different clans within the tribe, each clan being considered one family. 
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Thus, says Chief White Wolf, “I belong to the Totem of the Eagle and 
I will never be able to marry a woman from this clan, but must seek 
a Bear or some other mate.” 

It is a temptation to quote further, but the reader must discover 
the rest for himself. The primitive drawings, which serve as illustra- 
tions, and the imitation birch bark cover are characteristic features. 
The occasional lapses from correct English, under the circumstances, 
are attractive, rather than otherwise. 


Hillsdale College Vivian Lyon Moore 


Lumberman from Flint, The Michigan Career of Henry H. Crapo, 
1855-1869. By Martin D. Lewis. (Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1958. 289 p. Bibliography, index, and illustrations. $5.00.) . 


Henry H. Crapo was one of many enterprising businessmen who 
spearheaded the drive that was to make Michigan the leading lumber 
producer of the nation for nearly thirty years. Despite the fact that 
Crapo was governor of Michigan for two terms (1865-1869) as well 
as a leading agriculturist, his abiding interest was lumber. Consequently, 
Martin Lewis’ study of one Lumberman from Flint is primarily a busi- 
ness history and provides many significant clues into the general nature 
of lumbering in Michigan. 

When H. H. Crapo came West to Michigan in 1855 he had already 
made his mark in life. This New Bedford, Massachusetts, businessman 
was well-to-do, if not rich, but like thousands of others, he sought to 
further his fortunes in Michigan. At the age of fifty-one, his greatest 
adventure still lay ahead. i 

With other New Bedford businessmen as partners, Crapo set out to 
realize a sizeable profit from investments in Michigan pine lands. The 
most extensive of these was the so-called Driggs tract of some twelve 
thousand acres in the Saginaw Valley between Flint and Lapeer. After 
making glowing estimates as to how simple it might be “to work the 
lands off into cash,” he and his partners soon learned that the lumber 
business in Michigan was complicated by transportation problems, labor 
difficulties, and fluctuating markets. For example, it was a cruel shock 
for Crapo to learn that the Flint River could not be used to run logs 
down to Saginaw as he had expected. As a consequence, he and his 
partners had to make heavy and unexpected investments in a sawmill 
in Flint with only a local market in prospect; the happy result was 
that not only did Crapo overcome these and other difficulties by sheer 
drive, but in the process he succeeded in adding some new touches to 
the business of lumbering. He integrated the several steps from log- 
ging to marketing under a single control — his own, thus bypassing the 
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middleman in the trade, and at the same time he incorporated into 
his system some of the more refined techniques of marketing which 
included a more rigorous system of grading in order to realize a greater 
profit. Not the least of his efforts was to build the Flint and Holly 
Railroad which enabled Crapo’s lumber to reach both the Chicago and 
eastern markets with much greater ease. The final result of his oper- 
ation was not only the salvaging of what had appeared for a time to 
be a bad investment but also the creating of one of the state’s larger 
lumbering operations of his day. 

Among the many decisions facing Crapo, the New Englander, was 
whether to take up permanent residence in Flint. It was two years 
after his original entry into the lumber business before he brought 
his wife and his children—nine daughters and one son—to live in 
Michigan. But, as Dr. Lewis points out, his personal identification with 
his adopted state became so complete that he could be elected governor 
only six years after making Michigan his home — and when, in Crapo’s 
ewn words, he was “nothing but a poor lumber man among bustling 
lawyers and active political managers.” Crapo did well in the ranks 
of Michigan Republicanism; however, his achieved political success is 
not always quite clear. His continual reticence to hold office doesn’t 
quite ring true. The self-styled qualified man of business and work 
was probably aided in his candidacy to a great degree by factionalism 
within the Republican party, according to Dr. Lewis. For two terms, 
Crapo carried the banner of the radical Republicans as an ardent sup- 
porter of Congressional reconstruction after the Civil War. Within the 
state he fought politicians of both parties in his battle against municipal 
aid to railroads. 

During the political interlude, Crapo’s mills in Flint grew to meet 
the demands of the post-war expanding lumber market. While he 
talked of retirement and settling up his business affairs, he continued 
to purchase more pine lands. When death came in 1869, his interests 
were still growing. The business venture in the West had not been 
a quick realization of a large profit, but it was a success. 

In this study, Dr. Lewis has relied heavily upon the voluminous 
Crapo manuscripts of the Michigan Historical Collections at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Through this use, he has performed a service to 
the cause of Michigan history in two particulars: first, he has justified 
the generosity of the Crapo heirs in opening the family records to 
scholars without restriction; and secondly, he has produced an excellent 
monograph which sheds further light on a particular phase of the eco- 
nomic development of Michigan. It is to be hoped that more manu- 
scripts and more monographs lie in the future. 


Flint Junior College Rocser Van Bort 
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Independent Man: The Life of Senator James Couzens. By Harry 
Barnard. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. viii, 376 p. 
Notes, bibliography, index. $5.95.) 


The distinguishing characteristic of James Couzens, according to biog- 
rapher Harry Barnard, was his independence. As business manager of 
the Ford Motor Company, as commissioner of police, mayor of Detroit, 
and as United States senator, Couzens wore no man’s collar and acted 
as his conscience and his own understanding of the situation dictated. 
He quit the Ford Motor Company in 1915 at a time when its future 
could not have looked more promising. Abandoning a business career, 
he turned to the public service; and despite his own considerable for- 
tune, he made himself, as Barnard says, “a symbol of opposition to ar- 
rogant wealth.” After serving as Detroit’s commissioner of police from 
1916 to 1918, he was elected mayor of the city and became “one of the 
few outstanding mayors in American history.” The most notable of his 
battles in the public interest as mayor was his bitter and successful cam- 
paign in behalf of municipal ownership of the city’s street railways. 

When Truman Newberry in 1922 resigned his seat in the United 
States Senate, Governor Groesbeck appointed Couzens in his stead, and 
from that time until his death in 1936 Couzens served his state in the 
Senate. Although a Republican, he was not, in his own words, “like 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover!” He clashed with Andrew Mellon, and 
he became identified with the group of progressive Republican senators 
who took exception to some of the principal policies of the administration. 
He was a New Dealer of sorts before the New Deal, and in 1936 he 
deserted his own party’s candidate for the eed to support Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s bid for a second term. 

About one-quarter of Mr. Barnard’s book is poe to Cousens’ career 
with the Ford Motor Company. Barnard insists that until the advent of 
the Model T, when production became the paramount factor in the com- 
pany’s success, “the Ford Motor Company was really more Couzens 
than Ford.” The author also contends that it was Couzens who was the 
chief “sponsor” of the celebrated five-dollar day. Mr. Barnard, however, 
claims too much for his subject. There is no question that Couzens’ 
superb management of the business side of the company played a vitally 
important role in its success, and that without his talents the company 
might not have survived its early years, but the latter statement applies 
with equal force to Ford also. As for the five-dollar day, it is virtually 
impossible at this late date to decide between the rival claims of those 
who credit the idea to Ford and those who credit it to Couzens. What 
does seem clear is that the revolutionary new wage policy would not have 
been introduced had it not enjoyed the support of both men. 

The subject which Mr. Barnard treats in greatest detail in this book is 
the Detroit banking crisis of February, 1933, an episode that involved 
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Couzens in “the most violent controversy of his whole controversial 
career.” The author’s account of this tangled and enormously complex 
affair is none too easy to follow, but he does make it clear that Couzens 
was not responsible, as has often been charged, for blocking, at a crucial 
moment, an R.F.C. loan which allegedly might have saved the situation 
and for then scaling down the amount the R.F.C. actually did loan. Mr. 
Barnard contends that the Detroit banks had only themselves to blame 
for their predicament — he is correct on this point, although he does not 
develop it as he should have — and that if any individual was responsible 
for the bank holiday, it was not James Couzens but rather his former 
business associate, Henry Ford. 

Mr. Barnard’s focus in this book is almost entirely on Couzens and 
only incidentally on his times. He is quick to praise his subject and 
altogether too reluctant to find any fault with him, but his account is 
interesting and readable, and it contributes importantly to an understand- 
ing of one of Michigan’s most famous citizens. 


University of Michigan Srpney Fine 


A Surgeon’s Mate at Fort Defiance: The Journal of Joseph Gardner 
Andrews for the Year 1795. Edited by Richard C. Knopf. (Colum- 
bus, The Ohio Historical Society, 1957. 91 p. Map and index. 
$2.00.) 


A Frontier Cycle. By Avery O. Craven. (Detroit, The Detroit His- 
torical Society, 1958. 29 p.) 


Each of these pamphlets pertains to the history of medicine on the 
American frontier, but only one makes a contribution. The journal 
of Joseph Gardner Andrews, graduate of Harvard College and a school- 
master, was kept for the year 1795 when the young man spent twelve 
months at Fort Defiance. He arrived there shortly after the victory at 
Fallen Timbers and before final peace with the tribes in Ohio had been 
made. Despite his twenty-seven years and despite his lack of medical 
skill and training, Andrews saw with a clear eye and entered his ob- 
servations in simple, lucid prose. His journal, like that of many post 
surgeons, embraces a wide range of topics: weather observations, food, 
fort ceremonies, Indian personalities and manners. 

The medical historian will be especially interested by the reports 
on the state of the garrison, showing disease and accident rates and 
indicating the number of men unfit for duty. And both the student 
of Indian affairs and the social historian will profit by the surgeon 
mate’s brief, but adequate, delineations of the redman and his activi- 
ties, and the innumerable references to the smaller things of life: 
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squirrel hunting, consumption of hard liquor, gardening, maple sugar- 
ing, post gossip. There is an immediacy about documents of this type 
that makes them invaluable. And, once again, the Ohio Historical 
Society in whose journal this diary originally was published, is to be 
congratulated, for, during many years, the society has interested itself 
in the significant story of medicine. 

A Frontier Cycle publishes the Lewis Cass lecture for 1957. These 
lectures are sponsored by the Detroit Historical Society and appear in 
a beautiful format. This one is devoted to comments upon pioneer 
health and medicine in the Midwest. 

The lecture is based upon secondary sources, chiefly Madge E. 
Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer: His Ills, Cures 
and Doctors, and Buley’s The Old Northwest. 


University of Minnesota Puiurr D. Jorpan 


Kilowatts at Work, A History of The Detroit Edison Company. 
By Raymond Curtis Miller. (Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1957. 468 p. Illustrations, notes, index. $7.50.) 


Professor Miller tells us that in writing this work he found the file of 
the president and general manager of the company the most important 
single source of information, and estimates that he examined in detail 
a third of a million documents from this file alone. The problem of 
sheer mass dominates both the storage of business records and the writing 
of business histories. Techniques to handle the storage problem are 
being developed, but similar progress in the writing of business history 
can hardly be reported. As yet no concensus on the question, or the 
questions, with which a business historian should confront his data has 
developed, and without such questions the historian is bound to be de- 
feated by the very mass of his data. 

What Professor Miller tries to do, in the absence of any analytical 
road map for his field, is to present a coherent story of the life and times 
of his subject. Of course the material has its own inherent interest (what 
history of an individual, personal or corporate, hasn’t?), and this makes 
the story worth reading. But from the academic point of view, that is 
to say the point of view of understanding why and how, rather than 
merely what and when, the book is all but useless. The author’s foot- 
note to his chapter on the Power House, “This chapter is a compromise 
which may well displease both those who know a great deal on the sub- 
ject and those whose knowledge and interest is small . . . ,” should be 
appended to every chapter in the book. I want to make it clear that this 
comment is a reflection not on the present author or the present book, 
but on the present state of business history. Perhaps the next important 
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advance in the writing of business history should be to have a firm’s 
history written by half a dozen scholars (not necessarily a team) in half 
a dozen separate, and preferably short, volumes, rather than by one 
author in one comprehensive volume. 

The material in the present history suggests the titles of the books 
that should be written: The Detroit Edison Company, The Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedures of Large Corporations, Inter-Corporate 
Warfare, Municipal Politics, The Growth of Manufacturing Industry, 
Labour Relations, and Corporation Finance. Kilowatts at Work provides 
information on all these subjects, and on others. But limitations of space 
prevent the author from supplying even the information in satisfying 
detail, not to mention an analysis of it. The result is that the information 
in the book will at most provide illustrative footnotes for the analytical 
histories of the electric power industry which are yet to be written. 
Which is not in the least to deny the importance of illustrative footnotes 
in the wider fields of academic interest, nor to deny the contribution 
which this volume makes to the narrower field of the history of Michigan. 


University of Toronto Joun H. Dares 


Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Askansas, and Calvin, Michigan. By 
Richard M. Dorson. (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 
Indiana University Publications Folklore Series No. 12, 1958. 
292 p. Index and bibliograpthy. $3.00.) 


“The Astonishing Repertoire of James Douglas Suggs, A Michigan 
Negro Storyteller,” which appeared in the June, 1956 issue of Michigan 
History, forms the introduction to the section of folklore from Calvin, 
Michigan, which is part of Richard M. Dorson’s Negro Tales. A list 
enumerates the tales as: “Animal and Bird Stories, Old Marster and 
John, Spirits, Jocular Tales, Protest Tales, Animal and Bird Stories, 
White Man and Colored Man, Supernatural Experiences, Hoodoos 
and Two-Heads, Cures and Signs, True Wonders, Scriptural Tales, Tall 
Tales, Irishmen, Preachers, Noodles, and Riddles. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has issued a reprint of J. B. 
Newhall’s A Glimpse of Iowa in 1846 (second edition), originally 
published at Burlington, Iowa, in 1846. Dr. William J. Petersen, 
superintendent of the society, in his introduction notes that copies 
of this rare book sell for several hundred dollars today, and although 
the originals of some of the other books that the society has previously 
reprinted may command a higher price “none can compare even remotely 
with the present volume in its over-all contribution to our knowledge of 
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Iowa and Iowans in the territorial period of our history.” Intending it 
as a guide book for persons contemplating moving to Iowa, Newhall 
included descriptions of the geography and climate of the new state, 
information regarding economic opportunities, average retail prices, city 
directories, and a host of other material which would be of value to 
the immigrant. Except for correcting a few obvious type-setting errors, 
the reprint reproduces Newhall’s book line for line and page for page. A 
type face which closely approximates the original has been used for the 
text, while photographic copies have been made of the cover, title 
pages, and six pages of ornate typographical advertising. The appearance 
of the reprint is most attractive, while its contents make it a valuable ad- 
dition to the long list of books that the Iowa society has been publishing 
for over half a century. 


Tourist Guide for the State of Michigan, What To See and Where to 
Find it in Michigan, by Ferris E. Lewis of the Henry Ford Community 
College at Dearborn, is a 46 page booklet with an alphabetical listing of 
the cities and villages and an enumeration of the places and things to see 
in each. A helpful feature of the booklet is a detailed list of where to 
secure additional information. 
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Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





